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386 To Herrick.—Afler Soufriere. 


And the slow round of rustic months 


TO HERRICK. 


The world’s asleep! 

The sky is full of stars to-night, 

Wind-swept, rain-washed, winsome and 
bright! 

The Bear 

And Cassiopeia’s chair, 

The belted Hunter and his Hound are 
there! 

No intervening light 

Screens the vast infinite; 

Soft Dian’s face is hid 

Deep, deep, 

Amid 

The conquering curls of young Endy- 
mion’s hair. 


In that warm galaxy 

Zoning the chilly bosom of the sky, 

A misty net enmeshing golden bees, 

Those amber clusters of the heavenly 
vine, 

Nestling like apples of thine own Hes- 
perides, 

Those points of flame 

Fine drawn 

From the primeval ingot bars 

In that far-off material dawn, 

When sang in antiphon the new-born 
stars,— 

Mid these 

Which, Herrick, which is thine,— 

The imperishable fire that bears thy 
name? 


To-night 

Whence leaps the light 

Which erst shone on our sires, what 
time 

Thou sang’st among them in our lyric 
prime, 

Fashioning thy carcanets of rime, 

And stringing pearls 

Of music out of sheer delight?— 

Singing of saffron-mantled daffodil 

And dewy violet, 

Of sweet-breathed girls 

Whose witchery moves us still, 

And we forget— 

Ah me!—the years between! 

Carving thy cameos rare 

Of country customs and our fathers’ 
ways, 

The hearth serene 

And humble tenement, 


and days; 

Then, on thy bended knee, 

Shaping thy rosary, 

Each bead a prayer 

Asking what gods may be 

To take thanksgiving for thy great 
content! 


Not thine to probe the deep recesses of 
the Mother’s mind, 

Not Shelley’s rainbow hope, 

Heine’s hot tears, 

Nor Wordsworth’s wider scope 

Of natural laws that bind 

God and His universe to our own kind. 

Thine ears 

Were not attuned to music heard by 
them. 

Yet hadst thou Nature’s garment by 
the hem; 

Thy clear eye caught the gleam 

Of rays 

Flashing from many a gem 

She wears upon the border of her dress. 

Ah yes! 

Thou wast a seer, and we deem 

Thy vision meet for praise. 


The world’s asleep! 
Alone I creep 
And cast 
Before thine urn 
My crumb of incense on thine altar; 
last 
This little taper burn. 
T. Bruce Dilks. 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


AFTER SOUFRIERE. 


It is not grief or pain; 
But like the even dropping of the 
rain 
That thou art gone. 
It is not like a grave 
To weep upon; 
But like the rise and falling of a wave, 
When the vessel’s gone. 


It is like the sudden void, 

When the city is destroyed, 

Where the sun shone: 

There is neither grief nor pain, 

But the wide waste come again. 
Michael Field. 
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God’s Test by War. 


GOD’S TEST BY WAR. 


Amidst the chaos of domestic politics 
and the wavelike surge of contending 
social desires the biological law of 
competition still rules the destinies of 
nations as of individual men. And as 
the ethical essence of competition is 
sacrifice, as each generation of plants 
or of animals perishes in the one case, 
or toils or dares in the other, that its 
offspring may survive, so with a na- 
tion, the future of the next generation 
is determined by the self-sacrifice or 
the absence of self-sacrifice of that 
which precedes it. 

The bud flowers and the flower dies, 
and dying, flings its seeds on the 
winds to produce, if it may be, a wider 
re-creation of itself. And in the ani- 
mal world the sacrificial impulse of 
maternal love fronts all peril and en- 
dures all suffering that its young may 
live. 

That impulse, in the later manifesta- 
tions of evolution, is the root source of 
all human families, and of all human 
morality. And it finds its crown in 
patriotism, in the sacrifice which a na- 
tion makes to fulfil the trust which it 
has inherited from its fathers, and 
to hand down that heritage, not di- 
minished but increased, to the genera- 
tions that succeed. 

If the springs of national action fail; 
if at a crisis when international ri- 
valry is acute a given generation 
shrinks from the effort and the sac- 
rifice mecessary to self-preservation, 
then that generation is a traitor at 
once to its past and to its future. It 
dishonors the dead, who, in their 
earthly hour, did make that effort and 
that sacrifice when the time called for 
these. To those noble dead it is an 
ingrate, and of its own children it is 
the fraudulent betrayer. For what it 
has, that it has received on the implicit 
condition that it shall pass it on. The 


soul is gone out of a people when it re- 
coils from a duty which the claims of 
its history and of its posterity alike im- 
pose. Has the soul gone out of Eng- 
land, or does it still inhere? 

England is still the heart and core 
of the aggregation of nations and of 
races which owe allegiance, not to her, 
but to the crown of her sovereign— 
that crown whose influence the ages 
have extended into the wide spaces of 
the world. Considered from the stand- 
point of the true Imperialist, England 
is but a province; but she is a pivotal 
province, the pivotal province of the 
British Empire. Upon her shoulders 
rests the main weight of that Empire’s 
burden. From her long-suffering tax- 
payers is derived by far the major por- 
tion of the revenue which supports the 
British navy and the British army. By 
her sons those Services are chiefly 
manned. Withdraw from their sup- 
port the wealth of England, withdraw 
from their ranks her men, and the fab- 
ric of Empire must fall like a house 
of cards. For Scotland and Wales 
and Ireland contribute but a relatively 
small part of the money, and—though 
perhaps in a greater proportion—still 
far the lesser number of the men. 
This is a fact inseparable from their 
inferiority in population and in wealth. 
As for the oversea dominions of the 
King, they are but now beginning to 
awaken to the realities of the world 
of competing nations of which they are 
apart. They have but begun to move 
in earnest, and, with the exception of 
New Zealand, they have as yet given 
no contribution to the common defence 
in the least proportionate to their 
financial or their numerical power. If 
England fell suddenly from her place 
in the House of the British peoples; if 
the support of the Flag were left with 
the oversea dominions, plus “the Kel- 
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tic fringe,” and the lowlands of Scot- 
land, then there would be a speedy end 
of the British Raj. 

We may ask again, then, what of 
England? Is the heart that once was 
hers still strong to dare and to resolve 
and to endure? How shall we know? 
By the test. What test? That which 
God has given for the trial of peoples 
—the test of war. 

Does this mean that with an insanity 
of action exceeding even the madness 
of neglected preparation England is to 
precipitate the unready Empire into 
conflict with the prepared and watch- 
ful foe? It does not imply any such 
criminal folly. 

What it does imply is that victory is 
the result of efficiency, and that effi- 
ciency is the result of spiritual quality. 
Self-sacrifice, self-denial, temperance, 
hardihood, discipline, obedience, order, 
method, organizing power, intelligence, 
purity of public life, chastity, industry, 
resolution, are some only of the na- 
tional and individual attributes which 
go towards producing the efficiency of 
modern armaments. And the effi- 
ciency or inefficiency of its armaments 
is the determining factor of a nation’s 
success, or of a nation’s failure, at that 
culminating moment of long processes 
of commercial and diplomatic rivalry 
—the moment of war. 

Thus, then, efficiency in war, or 
rather efficiency for war, is God’s test 
of a nation’s soul. By that test it 
stands, or by that test it falls. This is 
the ethical content of competition. 
This is the determining factor of hu- 
man history. This is the justification 
of war. 

In the realms of sub-human life, in 
the world of animals, as in the world 
of men, this law, perhaps so modified 
that its working would have been to us 
undiscernible, must stil! have  pre- 
vailed. At least the tendency must 
have persisted that the higher organ- 
ism should conquer the lower. For if 
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there had been no such tendency, how 
could the higher organism have con- 
stantly emerged? 

In the sweep of the ages, in the pas- 
sage of time, the qualities that make 
for victory have assumed, gradually, 
nobler hue. In the confused conflicts 
of earlier times to detect the secret 
process by which the higher tended 
ever to supersede the lower must have 
been hard indeed. Many are the cases 
recorded in the annals of mankind 
when might has struck down right. 
Many more must be the unrecorded in- 
stances when the like occurred. But 
the course of development of human 
society depends not on exceptions, 
however numerous, but on the rule. 
And the rule was, as analysis shows, 
not that “might was right,” but that 
right always tended to create might. By 
“right” is here intended no artificial 
conception, and no imagined claim to 
territory. For supposititious “rights” 
of this kind have in history no validity 
save when based on force. What is 
meant is a righteousness of national 
life which included all or most of the 
qualities enumerated above as produc- 
ing efficiency in war. This is the only 
kind of “right” possessed by a people 
which has enduring value. 

As regards the present, the truth of 
these statements can hardly be doubted 
by any reasoning mind. As regards 
the past, the briefest survey of salient 
facts will establish their correctness. 
The triumph of the Greeks over the 
Persians was the triumph of a higher 
civilization and a nobler manhood. 
Marathon and Salamis were as the 
swords that kept the gates of Europe 
against the barbarian, and they were 
the direct fruit of a lofty spirit inhab- 
iting a great race. When, later, the 
Macedonian phalanx penetrated the 
Fast, that penetration represented the 
victory of the higher intelligence and 
the greater discipline. The sequent 
overthrow of Greek by Roman was the 
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result of an austerer morality, of a 
deeper devotion to national ends and 
of a more perfect union. Each one of 
these three events meant the advance 
of mankind: each was the product of a 
military efficiency founded on a higher 
morale. 

But if these instances are in them- 
selves striking; if these scenes in the 
drama of the development of man ex- 
hibit the working, through war, of 
what Matthew Arnold called “A some- 
thing not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness”; far more impressive, 
far more awful, is the tremendous trag- 
edy of which they were the prologue, 
and which bisects the history of the 
Western world. Towards the close of 
the fifth century, says Professor Free- 
man, “civilization perished in blood 
and flames.” It is a brief phrase. 
Who is there who can realize its full 
intent? But the question we ask here 
is, why this gigantic catastrophe oc- 
curred—this disaster which flung back 
the march of human thought and hu- 
man science for a thousand years? If 
there be one thing certain, it is that 
civilization tends to become stronger 
than barbarism. How comes it then 
that civilization fell before barbarism? 

The answer to that question is to 
be found in the decay of the military 
spirit among the Roman people. That 
decay again was itself the product of 
the degeneracy of public and private 
morality. In other words, civilization 
perished because its spiritual quality 
failed. Not all the arts, nor all the 
literature, nor all the splendor and the 
refinements of the Roman world saved 
that world from destruction at the 
hands of Vandals and of Goths. Ruth- 
less, inexorable, the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest trampled on the cor- 
rupt. Of that law, war is the supreme 
instrument, and of war, in the long pas- 
sage of the centuries, the deciding fac- 
tor is the soul. 

This is not the doctrine of the mar- 
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ket place, or of the political pulpit, or 
of the Radical Party. In the English- 
speaking world, when the stern virtues 
which alone lead to national survival 
are decaying, it is not teaching likely 
to be popular. But it happens to be 
the inner truth which analysis of his- 
tory reveals. 

Let those who dispute this conclu- 
sion test the validity of their denial by 
applying it, not to the past, but to the 
present. Take away from the Japa- 
nese their patriotism, their public spirit, 
their discipline, and their vast capacity 
for self-sacrifice, and, after these with- 
drawals, what will then remain of their 
naval and military power? Only the 
shell without the kernel; only the ma- 
terial without the moving spirit which 
gives that material life. Truly the 
question answers itself. 

Let a like subtraction be made from 
the qualities possessed by the German 
legions, and how much of their present 
menace to Europe will remain? Take 
from the nations which have produced 
these forces their persevering industry 
and their resolute thoroughness, and 
then say whether their navies and 
their armies will retain their potency. 
Or fill these countries with debauch- 
ery, destroy the sanctities of family 
life, make sexual immorality in its wid- 
est sense not the exception, but the 
rule, and then consider how long either 
Germany or Japan would retain its 
place in arms. 

But if it be true, as these and like 
considerations go to prove, that warlike 
efficiency at the present time is the 
price of moral and spiritual quality, 
and perishes if such quality die, then 
must not similar attributes have tended 
throughout history to produce similar 
effect? 

The same causes must always have 
tended towards the same results, but 
the purpose immanent in the universe 
becomes more manifest as evolution 
proceeds. When the processes of war 
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are crude, and when the scale on which 
it is waged is small, the effects are far 
less evident of those great underlying 
causes which in the passage of gener- 
ations have produced, despite all excep- 
tions, their destined ends. But now 
when armaments are the epitomes of 
nations, and when the capacity to bear 
those armaments sums up the progress 
of a people, those who have eyes to see 
can at last divine the ethical content of 
war. Defeat in war is the fruit of 
naval and military inefficiency, and 
that inefficiency is the inevitable sequel 
to moral decay. Victory in war is 
the method by which, in the economy 
of God's providence, the sound nation 
supersedes the unsound, because in our 
time such victory is the direct off- 
spring of a higher efficiency, and the 
higher efficiency is the logical out- 
come of the higher morale. 

At the stage of development which 
mankind has now reached, those great 
human families which we call nations 
still constitute in the main the funda- 
mental divisions of the whole race. 
These nations possess for the most part 
an intense organic life of their own. 
They are in fact individual organisms. 
Each organism, while health animates 
it, feels the same impulse to grow and 
to compete with its rivals for increased 
means of subsistence which all knowl- 
edge and all experience present to our 
eyes in the sphere of biology, of which 
sphere nations in actual fact form a 
part. 

And just as in the earlier and hum- 
bler domains of that sphere the higher 
type ever tended to survive, so in this 
later period of biological development 
the higher and the nobler people tends 
always to secure victory in that cul- 
mination of international competition 
which we call war. Hence it follows 
that if the dream of short-sighted and 
superficial sentimentalists could be ful- 
filled—that is to say, if war could sud- 
denly be rendered henceforth impossi- 
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ble upon earth (which is at present im- 
practicable)—the machinery by which 
national corruption is punished and na- 
tional virtue rewarded would be un- 
geared. The higher would cease to 
supersede the lower, and the course 
of human evolution would suffer arrest. 

This is a conception of the function 
of war which (as I venture to believe) 
has not been hitherto placed directly 
before the public. It is a conception 
which will be profoundly repugnant to 
those who think that they know better 
than the Power behind phenomena how 
the affairs of this, and perhaps of other 
worlds, ought to be arranged. Cease- 
less efforts are being made alike in the 
United Kingdom and in the United 
States to destroy what remains of the 
military spirit in the Anglo-Saxon race. 
War, and the preparation for war, 
without which it brings defeat, are 
represented as barbaric survivals which 
can be abolished by international 
agreements. 

With such an object Mr. Carnegie 
has recently invested two millions ster- 
ling in a trust, with, it is said, the 
sagacious proviso that the balance, af- 
ter the object has been attained, shall 
be devoted to some further worthy 
end. At the present epoch of the world’s 
history, Mr. Carnegie might just as 
well have created a trust for the abo- 
lition of death, with the understanding 
that after this trifling change in hu- 
man conditions had been achieved, the 
remaining funds should be assigned to 
the endowment of asylums for the im- 
becile. 

For however frightful an evil war 
may appear, it is at any rate far less 
fatal to the human race than death, of 
whose manifestations it is a part. But 
than the part the whole is greater, and 
thus is death greater than war. Yet 
death is essential to human life, as we 
know it. For if there were no death, 
how would the existence of mankind 
upon this planet be thinkable? At all 
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events, the increase of such life would 
have had to cease thousands of years 
before the present era, so that none 
of those who are now shocked by the 
idea of war would ever have been 
born. For if there had been no death 
since life first stirred, far back in the 
depths of terrestrial time, then long 
ago, unless soon the growth of that life 
had ceased, there would have been no 
more room for vegetation, or for ani- 
mals, for fishes, or for men. Nay, 
more—since all life, other than that of 
vegetation, thrives on other life, ceas- 
less starvation must have been the lot 
of ali sentient things. 

The dream of a planet, traversing 
space, deep laden with stirless and food- 
less masses of life, life sentient, life 
individual, piled in its myriad millions 
of units into mountains higher than At- 
las—life doomed to endure through 
the seons because it cannot die—this 
dream exceeds in horror any vision 
which Dante ever imagined of the in- 
nermost hell. 

The paradox, therefore, is true that 
in this globe of ours (as probably in all 
other worlds throughout space which 
life inhabits) death is the condition of 
the increase of life. 

But of death war is the scythe. 
Throughout the periods of biological 
time war has been the road to food, 
and since man was developed, war has 
been the condition of human advance. 
(Men may fear war as they fear death, 
and shudder as they hear war's footfall 
(ever far removed) encompass the edi- 
fice of their house of national being. 
But as, despite its horrors, death is 
still essential to mankind, so also is 
war. 

Death and war, those grim twin 
brethren, ride the rush of this world’s 
tide and put the bit in the mouth of 
man. 

If, therefore, we could conceive that, 
far on in the ages, that which is mor- 
tal should become immortal, in a sense 
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not spiritual but material, then, as we 
have just seen, this immortality will 
bring another kind of death—the death 
of physical increase. For in any lim- 
ited sphere physical immortality and 
physical increase cannot co-exist. But 
if in like manner we dared to conceive 
the cessation of war, then we must 
also conceive the cessation either of sin 
or else of human progress. For now 
defeat in war is the punishment of na- 
tional unrighteousness, but, then, that 
punishment would cease. Where there 
was corruption, that corruption would 
continue; where there was oppression, 
that oppression would abide. Though 
infamy brought weakness, weakness 
would not bring overthrow. Though 
righteous dealing brought national 
strength, national strength would not 
bring national victory. Therefore if, 
while nations remain, war is to be 
abolished, then unless the degeneracy 
of peoples can also be prevented, “there 
shall be no more war” must mean 
“there shall be no more progress.” 

But suppose that we seek to conceive 
some distant date, some day still in the 
depths of coming time, when, through 
inter-marriage following intercom- 
munication, all nations and all races 
shall have been merged into a single 
whole, when, throughout the bounds of 
our planet, one tongue is spoken, and 
nations make no more war because 
there are no more nations, would what 
is impossible now become possible 
then? Since in this our day the oper- 
ative cause of war is international com- 
petition, would the removal of that 
cause remove war also? 

Not necessarily, because as civil war 
has in the past often been waged 
within an individual nation, so it might 
be waged then within the one nation of 
mankind. In generations not very 
remote wars have been waged for 
religion, and wars’ have been 
waged for ideas. Even now in 
Africa, in Asia, and in Eastern 
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Europe great numbers of fighting men 
exist who are ready to die in battle for 
their creed. (These are they who be- 
lieve in one God and in Mahomet as 
His prophet, and their faith is not wan- 
ing, but increasing.) Therefore, 
though, while nations last, the present 
cause of conflicts must endure, the 
abolition of nations would not inevita- 
bly involve the abolition of war. In 
such a distant time as that which we 
are here contemplating, the inhabitants 
of this world may have arranged them- 
selves in divisions other than national, 
and, as now between nations, so then 
between those divisions, competition 
may produce war. So long as those 
conditions lasted, the machinery for 
securing ethical advance would remain. 
Because righteousness brings warlike 
efficiency, therefore in the majority of 
eases righteousness as now would 
triumph over its opposite. But if 
those conditions ended; if the possibil- 
ity of war absolutely passed away; 
then, unless in the meantime human na- 
ture had radically changed, the upward 
march of human morality would term- 
inate, because the terrific punishment 
which war provides for human degen- 
eracy would be removed. In other 
words, war will cease to be a necessity 
only when corruption ceases to be a 
fact. 

If this argument possess validity, 
then the deduction follows that while 
human nature remains what it is at 
present, war must retain its place be- 
side death as a vital and essential part 
of the economy of God. The Lord of 
Hosts has made righteousness the path 
to victory. In the crash of conflict, 
in the horrors of battlefields piled with 
the dead, the dying, and the wounded, 
a vast ethical intention has still pre- 
vailed. Not necessarily in any given 
case, but absolutely certainly in the 
majority of cases, the triumph of the 
victor has been the triumph of the no- 
bler soul of man. Though to this rule 
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history may furnish a thousand excep- 
tions; though in history war has been 
made a thousand times over the instru- 
ment of cruel oppression and of diabol- 
ical wrong, yet in that great majority 
of instances which determines general 
result the issue of war has made for 
the ethical advantage of mankind. It 
must have been so; it could not be oth- 
erwise, because ethical quality has 
tended always to produce military effi- 
ciency. 

With true insight, therefore, did 
Tennyson write of “The Battle-Thun- 
der of God.” He has made of war His 
instrument wherewith to subdue na- 
tions who have broken His laws, but 
those who would read the processes of 
His Courts in the ages of the past must 
take for their study, not generations, 
but centuries, and groups of centuries. 
They must survey time as from a 
mountain summit, and then in the 
vast horizon they can discern the flash- 
ing of His lightning and hear the 
rolling of that thunder of which the 
discharge has purified, from epoch 
to epoch, the atmosphere of the 
world. 

But to those whom the exceptions 
to this law of God appal; to those who 
can see in former conflict only confu- 
sion and purposeless slaughter and evil 
often triumphant over good—to these 
the contemplation of the present work- 
ing of the same law among mankind, as 
mankind now is, may well bring com- 
fort and assuaging hope. 

For, as always with great sequences 
of cause and effect, the vaster the scale 
the plainer the connection. As hu- 
manity gathers itself into larger di- 
visions, the instances in which in war 
the unrighteous smite down the right- 
eous must tend ever to become rarer 
and yet more rare. A small people, a 
State of limited extent and insignifi- 
cant resources, even though of high 
military efficiency, must always have 
been exposed to overthrow by over- 
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whelming numbers in a conflict with 
some greater foe or coalition of foes, 
even though these were of inferior mil- 
itary virtue to its own. But if in 
place of a small people we have a great 
one, and, instead of a little State, one 
of wide extent and immense resources, 
and if the people of this State possess 
military virtue of a high kind, then it 
is manifest that the probability of their 
being crushed by the numerical pre- 
ponderance of inferior antagonists, if 
not altogether removed, becomes at 
least far less than in the former case. 
Moreover, as has been already partly 
shown, the relationship between right- 
eousness of national life on the one 
side, and military efficiency on the 
other, is incomparably plainer in mod- 
ern days than in earlier centuries, or, 
for the sake of example, let us say, 
eight hundred years ago. 

Now, in wars between great peoples, 
vast and coherent organization is 
necessary to secure national victory. 
Now, immense armaments have to be 
created, and the power to produce and 
to sustain those armaments, and to in- 
form them with the spirit of life, is the 
measure of the whole moral and eco- 
nemic capacity of a people. More- 
over, such capacity must be developed 
on the lines on which human evolution 
is proceeding—that is to say, on the 
lines on which the Power behind phe- 
nomena is working—or else it fails of 
effect. For no nation which hides 
its talents in a napkin, no nation which 
has not energy and ability can either 
render efficient, or long support, the 
vast navies and armies of our time. 
Preparation for war is the enemy of 
sloth. Preparation for war is the dis- 
solvent of apathy. Victory is the 
prize not alone of present self-sacrifice 
and present energy, but also of previous 
self-sacrifice and previous energy. 


Briefly, victory is the crown of moral 
quality, and therefore, while nations 
wage war on one another, the “survival 
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of the fittest” means the survival of the 
ethically best. 

When we examine the past in the 
light of this truth we have already 
seen that some of the greatest move- 
ments among mapkind bear witness 
to it. But I suggest that there is room 
here for a new science of history, and 
space for a new field of human 
thought. To look back through the 
vistas of the past upon the struggles of 
nations and the conflicts of States; to 
test the law that morality tends to 
bring victory by the knowledge which 
historians possess of the social condi- 
tions of warring rivais; to judge where 
and how far the rule has applied and 
where and how far it has feiled— 
these are surveys calculated to widen 
the human mind by a new outlook, and 
to carry lessons vital to our modern 
world. 

When in the fourteenth century the 
archers of England shot death into the 
ranks of the chivalry of France; when 
England alone among the peoples of 
Europe possessed an infantry which 
had predominant value in war, was not 
the prowess of those good English yeo- 
men the direct product of a national 
life superior in its social state and in 
its moral quality to that of the French, 
or perhaps of any other European peo- 
ple of that day? If so, Crecy and 
Poictiers and Agincourt were the di- 
rect outcome of a higher military effi- 
ciency proceeding from a higher mo- 
rale. j 

Again, when in Elizabethan days the 
Puritan mariners of our seaports laid 
the foundation of empire by vindicat- 
ing at the cannon’s mouth the freedom 
of the seas, was there not in those men, 
in their daring, in their initiative, in 
their stern energy, moral quality of 
a high kind—of a kind higher than that 
of the Spaniard whom they van- 
quished? 

These are but instances of that vast 
and as yet untrodden field of history in 
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which is to be sought the part which 
moral quality has played in determin- 
ing the rise and the decline of nations, 
the moral impulse that has led to vic- 
tory, and the moral decay that has pre- 
luded defeat. 

But if study conducted on these lines 
would illumine the past, far more 
would it illumine the present. Why 
is it that now, when their material re- 
sources are greater far than any of 
which in recorded time any people ever 
boasted, the whole Anglo-Saxon race, 
alike in the British Empire and in 
the United States, is in visible peril 
of overthrow at the hands of rivals far 
poorer, in the case of Japan, and in 
that of Germany of dominions incom- 
parably less rich and less extended? 
Because their women shrink from 
motherhood and their men from the 
practice of arms. And of both avoid- 
ances the cause is the same, namely, 
the absence of that spirit of self-sac- 
rifice which is the very essence of 
spiritual life. If that spirit dominated 
England to-day, would Englishmen de- 
cline the first duty and the first privi- 
lege of all who are not serfs—the duty 
and the privilege of rendering them- 
selves fit to defend that freedom which 
their manlier forefathers won for them 
and left to them? If Englishmen were 
worthy of that bequest, would they 
hide, as now, careless of the claims of 
Empire, behind their ships? And 
would they, while crouching thus, suf- 
fer—with a madness of folly to which 
history affords few parallels—the rela- 
tive decline even of the very fleet 
which is their only safeguard, until, 
within three years from now, they 
must have either but a bare equality 
to Germany in the North Sea—twenty- 
one British to twenty-one German 
Dreadnoughts—or else surrender the 
Mediterranean, and with it Malta, 
Egypt, and the route to the East, to the 
mercy of Germany’s pledged allies? 

The truth is that armaments are the 
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reflection of the national soul. ‘The 
immense naval and military strength of 


‘Germany is the reflex of moral and 


social conditions better than our own. 
The excess of her birth rate over ours 
(and still more over that of France) 
is in itself the proof of that superiority. 
For the growth of her population in- 
volves not the production of degener- 
ates, but of a sound and vigorous race. 
Patriotism, public spirit, frugality and 
industry are the essential moral factors 
which render possible the vast armed 
force which Germany wields. And in 
all these factors it must be admitted, 
with whatever shame and sorrow, that 
she surpasses England. Therefore, if in 
the gigantic process of international 
competition England fall before Ger- 
many—which fate may God avert— 
then that fall will follow from no other 
destiny than the destiny inwoven with 
the universal law which in this article 
I have attempted to set forth, the 
law that the higher morality tends 
to produce the greater’ military 
strength. 

If in all these considerations any 
force be admitted to inhere, then 
clearly the duty of patriotism and of 
preparation for war is reinforced ten 
thousandfold. If what has been here 
advanced is sound, then from every 
pulpit in the land the voice of exhorta- 
tion should be heard, urging every man 
and every woman to serve God in and 
through service to their country. 

The discovery that Christianity is 
incompatible with the military spirit 
is made only among decaying peoples. 
While a nation is still vigorous, while 
its population is expanding, while the 
blood in its veins is strong, then on this 
head no scruples are felt. But when 
its energies begin to wither, when self- 
indulgence takes the place of self-sac- 
rifice, when its sons and its daughters 
become degenerate, then it is that a 
spurious and bastard humanitarianism 
masquerading as religion declares war 
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to be an anachronism and a barbaric 
sin. 

Yet this cry of weakness is sporadic 
only and alters no world facts. War 
remains the means by which, as be- 
tween nations or races, the universal 
law that the higher shall supersede the 
lower continues to work. From 
Great Britain and from the United 
States, whence the military spirit is 
passing away, this bleat of feebleness 
is now proceeding. But it is not 
heard among the two most energetic 
and efficient peoples now upon earth. 
It is not heard in Germany, and it is 
not heard in Japan. The wolf who has 
lost his teeth does not wish to fight, 
but the wolves whose jaws are still 
trong do not share his pious desire. 

Even while this article has been 
penned, a new and astonishing out- 
burst of sentimentality has been wit- 
nessed in the Anglo-Saxon world. 
President Taft has declared himself, 
according to report, in favor of the ap- 
plication of the principle of arbitra- 
tion even to questions involving na- 
tional honor and national independ- 
ence. One single interrogation is suf- 
ficient to display the utter hollowness 
of this attitude. Is the President of 
the United States willing to submit the 
Monroe doctrine to such arbitrament? 
And if the award of the Jurists of 
the Hague Tribunal is given against 
him, are he and the people of whom he 
is the official chief willing to see, first 
the inhabitants of Japan, and, in se- 
quent time, the myriads of China, 
pour into South America and Mexico, 
found States under their own flag, and 
establish an immense military organi- 
zation on the land frontiers of un- 
armed, English-speaking North Amer- 
ica? Nay, if the Japanese claimed, 
and the Court of Arbitration allowed, 
an unrestricted immigration of the yel- 
low race into the Anglo-Saxon area, is 
this generation of United States citi- 
zens ready passively to submit? If 
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so, then those citizens are potentially 
slaves already, and they deserve the 
doom which would inevitably be theirs, 
for they would be guilty of the greatest 
act of betrayal, alike of their fore- 
fathers and of their posterity, of which 
the annals of mankind record any 
trace. 

But if, as is of course the fact, the 
people of the States, even though they 
appear to have lost all military in- 
stinct, are yet not so deeply degraded 
as to incur this gigantic infamy, then 
their refusal withdraws an entire con- 
tinent from arbitral award, it denies 
to the yellow nations what to them 
seem their most natural and righteous 
demands, and it fixes the determination 
of the latter to achieve by war those 
great ends which in no other way can 
they possibly attain. 

The real Court, the only Court, in 
which this case can and will be tried is 
the Court of God, which is war. This 
Twentieth Century will see that trial, 
and in the issue, which may be long in 
the balance, whichever people shall 
have in it the greater soul of righteous- 
ness will be the victor. 

This single instance suffices to show 
the unutterable folly of all those in this 
country, or in the States, who imagine 
that, in any time to which the eye of 
living man can see, artificial agree- 
ments can arrest national growths. 

But the full absurdity of this idea be- 
comes revealed only when we reflect 
upon the nature of the considerations 
which alone must guide the Board of 
Jurists who are to decide the destiny 
of nations and the distribution of races 
upon earth. They will have to make 
that decision in accordance with the 
existing status quo and with bits of 
paper which are written treaties. But 
the status quo is the very thing which. 
in the case of America, the yellow race 
claims the right to smash. And in 
face of such a claim, the bits of paper 
are bits of paper and nothing else. 
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The Hague Tribunal] would say in ef- 
fect to the Japanese plaintiff: “Three 
hundred years ago the ancestors of 
some few of the present denizens of 
the United States went to America, 
and in the course of these three subse- 
quent centuries their descendants, or 
other subsequent immigrants, or the 
descendants of these, practically extir- 
pated the previous sparse population, 
overran the country, cultivated it, 
made roads and railways through it, 
and built great towns. Therefore, it 
is theirs to do with as they will, and 
if they choose to say that they will not 
suffer the unrestricted entrance of your 
own population, even as peaceful set- 
tlers, you must submit, because noth- 
ing short of compulsion by force, which 
is war, could alter this resolve. Rec- 
ollect that war is wicked, and abandon 
accordingly your national ambitions. 
Moreover, you must remember that 
some eighty years ago, a president of 
the defendant Republic declared what 
is called “the Monroe doctrine,” by 
which he asserted the intention of this 
Republic to prevent any non-American 
State from acquiring in future one 
foot of land in any part of the whole 
American continent. We are sorry 
that this intention should so completely 
frustrate your national desires, but it 
still holds, and it cannot be broken ex- 
cept by war, which the supporters of 
this Monroe doctrine, like their kins- 
folk in England, consider to be wrong 
and do not want to have. Indeed they 
are not prepared for it. Therefore, go 
away, and be good.” 

Japan might say in reply: “That the 
defendant Republic is in present pos- 
session of the territory which it claims 
as its own, or that it has long enjoyed 
that territory, is no reason why we 
should be kept out of it now. They 
have had their turn and we mean to 
have ours. Let them keep us out if 
they can. As for their Monroe doc- 
trine, it seems to us the most mon- 
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strous claim of which we have ever 
heard. We are driven to desire new 
territory by the strongest impulses 
which can animate a nation. Our pop- 
ulation is increasing with prodigious 
speed. Our men are warriors. They 
have fighting blood in their veins. We 
love our country and we desire the in- 
crease of its power and its dominion 
with a passion which you pale West- 
erns seem no longer able to under- 
stand. We have made already great 
efforts and great sacrifices to secure 
the ascendency of our race in coming 
time, and we are ready and eager to 
make greater efforts and greater sac- 
rifices yet. We will win that ascend- 
ency, or we will die. At this very 
moment we are absolute masters of 
the waters of the Bastern hemisphere 
of the globe. The waning fleet of 
Britain is tied to its own shores by 
the German menace. The fleet of the 
United States recently took four 
months to pass, during peace, from its 
Atlantic to its Pacific seaboard. It 
would require time still longer during 
war, because it could not coal at neu- 
tral ports. When it arrived, we think 
we could treat it as we treated the Rus- 
sian fleet in the straits of Tsu-shima. 
At any rate, that issue we are prepared 
to submit—not to you—but to the God 
of battles. 

“Moreover, we have already taken 
steps and expended substance in order 
to make sure in advance of victory 
against the United States. Many thou- 
sand of our troops are already estab- 
lished in the guise of settlers in the 
Pacific slope and in Mexico, and as we 
could reinforce them to the full extent 
of our military strength through our 
complete command of the sea, it is 
even now beyond the power of the 
States to expel them. They have been 
warned of all this by a book called 
The Valour of Ignorance, and their War 
Department has reported to their Con- 
gress that an army of 450,000 men is 
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required for either seaboard. But 
they pay no heed, and therefore our 
chance is now at hand. Their poli- 
ticians are ignorant of history and of 
war. Their men are, like women, un- 
trained to arms. They gather wealth 
without seeing that wealth undefended 
is wealth that an enemy may seize. 
Unless they soon acquire that train- 
ing, they shall be, ere many years are 
past, as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to the yellow peoples. You 
tell us that war is wrong. We think 
it in exact accordance with the nature 
of man, we are certain that it is in 
accordance with our own nature, and 
we see in it the only means by which 
a virile nation can supersede a nation 
that has grown soft. Perish your 
Hague Tribunal, with its cld woman’s 
babble, and let Japan go forward.” 

This reply is substantially the real 
answer which is now being made, not 
in words, but in acts, by Japan to the 
sentimentalists of England and of the 
United States. 

In a strain not dissimilar is Germany 
by her acts giving response: “Our 
population also, like that of Japan, is 
still growing fast. We need outlets 
for it, and because the sense of nation- 
ality is strong within us, we desire, and 
we will have, those outlets under our 
own flag. But when we look forth 
into the world, we find all those tem- 
perate regions wherein our German 
folk might live and multiply and flour- 
ish already occupied by the Anglo- 
Saxon race, either in the British Em- 
pire, or in the United States, or in the 
rest of the American continent through- 
out which the Monroe doctrine forbids 
us to found our Colonies. Like Japan, 
we seek ascendency, and we seek do- 
minion, and we seek also the material 
wealth which we think dominion will 
bring. Moreover, we too are a nation 
trained to arms, and we too have shown 
in the past, and are ready to show 
again, that we are capable of sacrifice 
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to fulfil what we deem should be our 
national destiny. 

“But the British Isles, and the Brit- 
ish Navy based on those Isles, are 
geographically interposed between us 
and the attainment of our national am- 
bition. England, with that Navy, is 
as an armed bastion or outwork of the 
United States placed far on the east 
of the Atlantic. We cannot strike at 
her daughter States, we cannot strike 
at the great Republic, until we have 
defeated that Navy, until we have 
stormed that bastion. Therefore we 
will remain friends, the best of friends, 
with the remoter half of Anglo-Saxon- 
dom, until we shall have crushed that 
nearer half of it which lies at our 
doors. To achieve this end we have 
been steadily building a great fleet, and 
we have secured the co-operation of 
two allies, Austria and Italy, both of 
whom are now proceeding to build 
Dreadnoughts. Within three short 
years the fleets of the Triple Alliance 
will be a match for that of England, 
unless in the meantime England 
awakens to the reality of her situation 
and makes a great shipbuilding effort. 
To meet that effort by a _ similar 
effort might impose on us a financial 
strain which we shun. Therefore we 
must try by our diplomacy to avert the 
need. 

“For this reason we should be more 
than willing—we should be eager—to 
agree with England not to lay down 
during the next two or three years 
more than the same number of battle- 
ships which she lays down herself. 
Then in three years the gain to us will 
be immense, and the chance of Eng- 
land will be gone. For in three years 
her older armored ships, her pre-Dread- 
noughts, will be, like our own, out of 
date, and as she has now two of these 
to every one of ours, the resulting ad- 
vantage to ourselves is as obvious as it 
will be great. Then she will have 
either to build against the Triple Al- 
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liance, which may be able, without im- 
possible exertion, to lay down eight 
battleships a year, and other units 
in corresponding quantity, or else to 
cede her world position whenever we 
choose. But in any case (unless im- 
mediately she makes her effort) she 
will have in 1914 but a bare equality 
to her three united rivals, and if she is 
forced to fight us, either then, or even 
in the intervening time, she will be un- 
der terrible and crippling disadvan- 
tage. 

“For in another direction also we 
have taken steps to secure her down- 
fall. The life of her people depends 
on seaborne supply, and that supply we 
have devised measures to intercept. 
We have at least 128 merchant vessels 
fit to act as commerce destroyers, and 
all these we intend to convert into men- 
of-war on the high seas whenever we 
see fit to attack England. In all of 
these we shall have placed guns and 
ammunition, and by successive trans- 
formations from warships to merchant- 
ships, and vice versd, they will be able 
to coal in all neutral ports. England 
for three years, 1906, 1907, and 1908, 
almost ceased to build commerce-pro- 
tecting cruisers, and hence she has 
now but twenty-seven in all the seas of 
the world outside Europe. 

“But this is not all our advantage. 
As the relative naval strength of. Eng- 
land declines, as her power to defend 
her own merchantmen passes away, so 
does the assistance of the neutral be- 
come more vital to her. But if only 
her Government can be induced to rat- 
ify finally the Declaration of London, 
and to submit to the decisions of an 
International Prize Court, then her 
doom is sealed indeed. For by Arti- 
cle 34 of the Declaration, the substance 
of which we drew up, we have made 
all neutral ships, carrying food or 
other conditional contraband to Eng- 
lish ports, subject to be captured or 
to be sunk by our cruisers or converted 
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traders. Our object is to be able to 
create panic prices, and therefore 
famine, in England, and this object we 
think we have now secured. 

“But now you of the Arbitration 
Court tell us that war is an infamy. 
To us it seems the only means of ful- 
filling national purpose. To us prep- 
aration for war seems the first business 
of a Government. We have not neg- 
lected that business. Since England, 
and if the United States have neglected 
it, let them pay for their supine folly.” 

The fleets, the armies, and the diplo- 
macy of Germany are in substance and 
effect speaking words like these 
throughout the world. Our forefa- 
thers would have heard this warning 
and met this peril, but now our public 
men, and many of the organs of our 
Press, appear incapable of analysis, 
and bent on nothing but the utterance 
of popular platitude. In nothing is 
this mental feebleness more plain than 
in the prevalent confusion of thought 
betwéen an Anglo-American alliance, 
which is indeed a most urgent neces- 
sity in the interests of both peoples, 
and the idea of a universal alliance, 
precluding future war. This idea is, 
for the causes given, not only ineffably 
absurd, but also fraught with the most 
deadly mischief. Two unmilitary 
peoples, threatened by the same dan- 
ger, speaking the same language, and 
largely even now of the same blood, 
may well find it expedient to unite 
such forces as they possess for their 
common defence against great armed 
nations. But to infer from the ad- 
visability of such a union that the reign 
of everlasting peace upon earth is about 
to begin, and that what remains of 
their military spirit may therefore soon 
be suffered to lapse, is the very nega- 
tion of human reason, and the surest 
method of securing their common 
downfall. The whole circumstances of 
the world prove the direct opposite of 
such belief. Never was national and 
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racial feeling stronger upon earth than 
itis now. Never was preparation for 
war so tremendous and so sustained. 
Never was striking power so swift and 
so terribly formidable. What is man- 
ifest now is that the Anglo-Saxon 
world, with all its appurtenant Prov- 
inces and States, is in the most direct 
danger of overthrow final and com- 
plete, owing to the decay of its military 
virtue, and of the noble qualities upon 
which all military virtue is built. 
Throughout that world, in churches 
and in chapels, on the platform, as in 
the pulpit, in the Press, and on the 
stage, which is our chief temple now, 


the voice of every God-fearing man 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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should be raised, through the spoken 
or through the written word, to kindle 
anew the spark that is dying, to preach 
the necessity of self-sacrifice for the 
country’s cause, and to revive that dy- 
ing military spirit which God gave to 
our race that it might accomplish His 
will upon earth. 

The shadow of conflict and of dis- 
placement greater than any which 
mankind has known since Attila and 
his Huns were stayed at ChAalons is 
visibly impending over the world. Al- 
most can the ear of imagination hear 
the gathering of the legions for the 
fiery trial of peoples, a sound vast as 
the trumpet of the Lord of Hosts. 

Harold F. Wyatt. 
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There is something so incurably 
wrong with the world that it is hardly 
possible to rectify one wrong ‘in it 


without introducing another. The mo- 
ment we begin to attend to the affairs 
of others, with the notion that our own 
are fully looked after, that moment we 
begin to act on an assumption of om- 
niscience which will be punished, 
either in our own experience or in 
that of others. Thus England, in sup- 
pressing the native wars in India, the 
burning of widows, &c., has raised 
even greater embarrassments for itself 
in over-population and famine; 
and somewhat similarly our mod- 
ern libraries, in their determina- 
tion that posterity shall miss no line 
of what we have been pleased to write 
during the past hundred years or so, 
have already almost hopelessly depre- 
ciated the value of the written word 
and rendered it, one would think, a 
nearly impossible task for posterity to 
fix on those books which deserve im- 
mortality. We may even doubt 
whether in the world of books some 
struggle for existence is not the best 


security for the survival of the fittest. 
and whether books of the giant order 
are likely to appear under conditions 
so entirely favorable to book-produc- 
tion as the present. It is character- 
istic of nearly all such books that they 
have been produced by a kind of acci- 
dent, the authors being anxious per- 
haps to beguile the hours of exile or 
imprisonment, or like Milton to prove 
a thesis, or like Shakespeare to make 
a fortune—to avenge themselves, to 
confess themselves, and so forth. Au- 
thors who have been most resolute to 
produce literary masterpieces have, as 
a rule, produced the least satisfactory 
ones. Humanity is endlessly curious 
about itself, and is not to be put off 
in its quest of some authentic revela- 
tion of itself by the most imposing ar- 
ray of vocables, as the Landors and 
Swinburnes appear at times to have 
supposed. The real book is an embodi- 
ment of some profound human expe- 
rience; and thus the scholar, who 
passes his time in conning the records 
of other ages—for happily it is the real 
books which hitherto have tended to 
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survive—is not so unsocial as he may 
seem to be, for he is really conversing 
with the souls of peoples, or with man- 
kind itself, in a more direct and satis- 
factory manner than is possible in the 
most unconventional assemblies, where 
it is hard for the most part to see man- 
kind for the men. 

Something of the old-fashioned coy- 
ness in putting one’s name on a title- 
page lingered on even in Scott, but in 
general it may be said that, with the 
great psychological change which came 
over the world at the end of the eight- 
eenth century, literature assumed a 
new and corporate dignity in the va- 
rious nations, and it was generally 
felt that every country with separate 
frontiers, just as it ought to have a 
senate-house and an army, ought also 
to have its array of poets. Indeed, 
could the retreat of the Muses have 
been discovered, there has hardly 
been a European statesman since that 


period who would not have regarded it 
as his most adroit public action to 
place one of his country’s mountains 


at their disposal. Accordingly in Ire- 
land, during the early decades of the 
nineteenth century, we had quite a 
number of writers—many of them en- 
couraged in their laudable ambition by 
government pensions—who set them- 
selves, in the phrase of the time, to be 
the “Irish Walter Scott,” the “Irish 
Burns,” the “Irish Béranger,” and 
so forth. So far as Scott was con- 
cerned they were well entitled to adopt 
his method, for it had been from an 
Irish writer, Miss Edgeworth, that the 
Wizard of the North, as he himself 
owned, had filched his fire. Neither 
Gerald Griffin, however, nor the Ban- 
ims, dexterous and inventive though 
they were, ever quite succeeded in re- 
producing his magical blend of ro- 
mance and reality, nor in diverting the 
attention of the vast reading public of 
the new era from Scotland to Ireland. 
It may be doubted whether Scott was 
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an entirely fortunate influence at this 
period; whether, but for his dazzling 
vogue, some Irish writer might not 
have stumbled on the secret of Tur- 
genev, and so made the literary fortune 
of his country. The incomparable 
Scottish advocate, who delighted to 
show visitors round his Highlands, and 
whose tales and poems form a sort of 
guide-book for that public and that pos- 
terity which he could not conduct per- 
sonally, was a little too much of the 
showman to make an entirely profita- 
ble model for these ambitious and self- 
respecting writers. As usual, when a 
man of distinctive genius did arrive he 
was a little disconcerting; he appeared 
(of all places!) in a quarter, at the 
mere mention of which any Irishman 
with the least pretension to true cul- 
ture and liberality will shrug his 
shoulders—in the pages of a proselytiz- 
ing magazine! Carleton was the man 
sent by God in response to the general 
clamor for an Irish Walter Scott. As 
Shakespeare came out of the heart of 
England, so Carleton came from Ty- 
rone, the locality in which the three 
elements of modern Irish nationality 
were most naturally blended; and as 
he declares himself in bis proud and 
bitter Autobiography, “there never was 
any man of letters who had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing and describing the 
manners of the Irish people so thor- 
oughly as I.” His Catholic country- 
men, however, have never been the 
chief admirers of this apostate; in- 
deed, it was not till Davis had got 
hold of him—when ufortunately it 
was too late—that he set himself to 
write with deliberately patriotic in- 
tentions. A man like Burns. of im- 
mense natural ability, who felt him- 
self the equal of anyone, he wrote of 
the life which he knew, and Catholic 
Ireland had in the author of the 
Traits and Stories a literary inter- 
preter such as it has never had before 
cr since. Ireland’s anger burned in 
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him duly, but, unfortunately, in him it 
was directed impartially against for- 
eign oppression and the religious per- 
versity of his countrymen, which, in 
their united effects, had so heavily 
handicapped him in the struggle for 
life. Unlucky Carleton! Catholic 
Ireland would have applauded for ever 
the man who would have done for her 
history and for her heroes what Scott 
had done for those of his country; and 
it is conceivable that Carleton, who 
plumed himself a good deal on .his 
rather remarkable physical resem- 
blance to Sir Walter, might, with a lit- 
tle more adroitness than he displayed 
through life, have rejoiced with dogs 
and horses in an Irish Abbotsford. 
But his early experiences had hardly 
prepared him for representing Ireland’s 
history and antiquities (about which 
he cared nothing) under that veil of ro- 
mantic illusion through which they are 
still viewed by many of her sons; and 
nations have no Abbotsfords for writ- 
ers who do not flatter their vanity. 
Late in life he declared his intention 
to write his autobiography, into which, 
wrote he, “I will pour all the pent-up 
venom which has been so long corrod- 
ing my heart at the ingratitude and 
neglect which I have experienced from 
my country.” He only began to write 
it, however, a few months before his 
death, when suffering under one of the 
most formidable of mortal diseases, 
and it was with no intention of emu- 
lating Rousseau, but of providing his 
daughters with a little money, that he 
produced what is, perhaps, the most 
interesting of all Irish books. But for 
the enterprise of Mr. D. J. O'Donoghue, 
who published it in 1896 as the first 
volume of his Life of Carleton, it might 
never have appeared at all. In the 
part which he completed he tells the 
story of his life up to that point at 
which his experiences as an author 
began, and there is none of the venom 
in this part which he proposed to pour 
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into it; on the contrary, there is 
beauty, and the glamour with which 
an old man’s memory invests his 
youth. The temperament revealed in 
these pages is certainly a hard one. It 
is the temperament of the Irish peas- 
ant, the so-called Celtic temperament, 
which is really no doubt the tempera- 
ment of the peasant everywhere, and 
which is only transformed and soft- 
ened, perhaps, by some kind of reli- 
gious movement. In no other book 
does the Irish peasant attain self-ex- 
pression as he does in this, and no- 
where is there an equally sympathetic 
presentation of that great peasant 
world of which O’Connell was the 
champion, on the eve of its “Angli- 
cization.” 

The mutual jealousy and suspicion of 
the Protestant and Catholic branches 
of the. Christian Church in Ireland 
were now threatening to spoil not only 
Ireland’s dreams of obtaining political 
independence, but even her innocent 
and laudable desire to have a litera- 
ture; and just as the “Wild Geese” of 
the seventeenth century had taken 
service in Continental armies, so now 
the young men of talent of provincial- 
ized Ireland, the “Wild Geese” of 
Protestant Ascendancy, took service 
more and more in the ranks of London 
journalism or in far-off British Colo- 
nies. And meanwhile the new popu- 
lation brought into political existence 
by O’Connell, and rapidly throwing 
over its ancient language, was begin- 
ning to call for something to read. It 
was at this time that Thomas Davis 
came forward, a name which in many 
respects is above every other Irish 
name. Davis appears to have im- 
pressed everyone who worked with 
him as the greatest man of his genera- 
tion in Ireland: what Lessing was to 
Germany he gave promise, during his 
wonderful three years of activity, of 
being to this country. Cunsciously a 
pioneer, in him as in no other lay the 
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possibility of reconciling the discordant 
elements of Irish nationality, for his 
sense of the boundless opportunity of- 
fered a new European community in a 
spacious island of its own was not 
Stronger than his feeling for his coun- 
try’s hefoic past. In particular he 
found a use for the ancient Gaelic lan- 
guage as a sort of palladium of nation- 
ality; and though we may admit now 
that he lost his head a little on this 
subject there was some excuse for him 
at a time when some millions of Irish- 
men were still talking a language un- 
known to the others. He himself had 
too many irons in the fire to do much 
more than dash off hurried prose arti- 
cles and verses as they were wanted, 
but he was the cause of writing in 
other men, and in the Nation—the one 
literary enterprise which has excited 
general enthusiasm in Ireland—his was 
the prevailing “spirit.” In one respect 
alone was Davis scarcely satisfactory. 
Whoever woos Ireland must be pro- 
vided with some answer to that artless 
question which she may suddenly 
spring on him, as Margareta did on 
Faust: “Do you believe in God?’ It 
is the distinction of Davis that there 
was something about him which raised 
the question of his religious creden- 
tials, nor was he the man to shirk the 
question had it been fairly asked him 
-or to put it lightly by. But what 
could the leader of Young Ireland do 
when his already favored rival, the 
mighty champion of Old _ Ireland, 
breathed into her ear his private 
knowledge that the young men of the 
Nation were little better than “infi- 
dels?” Mr. Rolleston, who has written 
well of Davis, attributes his failure, 
or as he prefers to say, the “interrup- 
tion of his influence,” to the Famine; 
but is it not plain that Davis, with his 
noble passion for national culture and 
independent thought, belonged to a tra- 
dition which Ireland, with its many 
rankling memories, with its indiffer- 


ence to the national ideals of the end 
of the eighteenth century, and later 
with its impossible claims for the 
Gaelic language, was preparing to re- 
pudiate? His proposal to unite Lre- 
land by means of a national culture 
which should ignore the “religious 
question” was a little like proposing to 
act Hamlet without the Prince.. In the 
actual drama of Irish history at that 
time the “religious question” had its 
full part assigned to it. “There’s no 
offence, my lord,” he may figure Young 
Ireland as, somewhat feebly, assuring 
the moody master of the situation, and 
the latter as replying, “Yes, by Saint 
Patrick, but there is, and much offence 
too!” No sooner had the protagonist 
in the Irish drama begun to take ac- 
tion than Young Ireland with all its 
ideals collapsed; and as regards lit- 
erature very little came of that union 
of the finest spirits which Ireland has 
seen—nothing that can be called a 
book. There is perhaps one exception 
which rather strikingly illustrates our 
thesis of the incidental nature of lit- 
erary masterpieces, John Mitchel’s 
Jail Journal. 

What ought now to have happened 
was an Irish Aufklirung—an Irish 
Emerson, and, if not a Transcendental 
movement, a movement at any rate 
which should transcend the paltry 
quarrel of Protestant and Catholic, 
which so far has prevented Ireland 
from realizing either its political or lit- 
erary ideals. What a difference it 
would have made had some clergyman 
or parish priest transformed an Irish 
country town or village—Westport or 
Doneraile—into an Irish Concord! A 
thinker who would have unsealed the 
fountains of thought and claimed the 
full privileges of a human being on the 
soil of Ireland would have brought it 
far further toward the realization of 
its spiritual and political unity than ~ 
ever did Parnell. But Ireland’s hour 
was not yet come, and just as, after 
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Davis, politics became estranged from 
those interests which ensure the sup- 
port of the wise, so literature estranged 
itself from those common interests 
which make it genuinely national. 
There was, first, the well-meaning Fer- 
guson, sometimes really exalted in his 
personal poems and adaptations from 
the Irish, but whose more ambitious 
labors smell a little too much of the 
Record Office. There was also the at- 
tenuated Wordsworthianism of Au- 
brey De Vere. Lastly there has been 
the considerable literary movement in- 
itiated chiefly by Mr. Standish O’Grady, 
styled variously the “Irish Literary 
Revival,” the “Celtic Renascence,” &c., 
in which the chief factor has undoubt- 
edly been the peculiar genius of Mr. 
W. B. Yeats. The meeting in modern 
Ireland of the modern with the ancient 
spirit is an important event, not only 
in the literary but in the spiritual his- 
tory of Ireland, and perhaps the full 
significance of the work of Mr. Yeats 
and A® will only be apparent even- 
tually. Mr. Yeats in particular under- 
stands the ancient Celtic spirit as Ron- 
sard understood Greco-Roman an- 
tiquity, and is imbued with it in much 
the same way; and just as it was only 
when the modern world had learned to 
understand the ancient classics that it 
began to strike out in every direction 
on lines of its own, so perhaps the 
spirit of Ireland, through its self-recov- 
ery in this last poet of the line of Sen- 
chan Torpeist, is being made ready for 
new beginnings. 

Meanwhile if we ask whether the 
voluminous literary activity of the last 
twenty years has brought forth a book, 
we shall have difficulty on fixing on 
any one work which Ireland seems 
likely to take to its affections perma- 
nently. If a masterpiece should still 
come of this literary movement we 
need not be surprised if it appears by 
a kind of accident and in some unex- 
pected quarter, and we have a fancy 
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that appearances in modern Ireland 
point to a writer of the type of Cer- 
vantes rather than to an idealizing 
poet or romance writer. A hero as 
lovable as the great Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance might be con- 
ceived, who in some back street of 
Dublin had addled his brains with 
brooding over Ireland’s wrongs, and 
that extensive but not always quite 
sincere literature which expresses the 
resentment of her sons towards the 
stranger. His library would be de- 
scribed: Mitchel’s History of Ireand 
would be there, and Cobbett’s History 
of the Reformation, and Mrs. J. R. 
Green’s Making of Ireland and Its Un- 
doing. We can conceive him issuing 
forth, fresh-hearted as a child at the 
age of fifty, with glib, breatta, and saf- 
fron-colored kilt, to realize and inci- 
dentally to expose the ideals of pres- 
ent-day Ireland. What scenes might 
not be devised at village inns arising 
out of his refusal to parley with land- 
lords in any but his own few words 
of Gaelic speech; what blanketings, in 
which our sympathies would be wholly 
with the rebel against the despotism of 
fact! His Dulcinea would be—who 
but Kathleen ni Houlihan herself, who 
really is no more like what she is 
taken for than the maiden of Toboso, 
but who, in the addled masculine brain 
of the Irish idealist, is a sort of wraith 
materializing itself on the eve 
of chimerical insurrections—an old 
woman (God save the mark!), not a 
friendly and buxom wench, whose par- 
tiality for strapping young foreigners, 
whether Danish, Saxon or Scotch, has 
had a great deal to do in bringing about 
the present, by no means desperate, 
situation of modern Ireland. And such 
a book as we fancy need not really in- 
sult or injure the cause of Irish na- 
tionality any more than Cervantes 
laughed real chivalry away. Ireland 
remains, a country inhabited by a new, 
freshly-compounded, English-speaking 
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race of men, equal to any race in 
physique, intelligence and opportunity; 
a country in which anything may hap- 
pen once her sons agree to cast out de- 
lusions and to realize their common 
humanity together. A mixture of 


races, wrote Davis, is “as much needed 
as the mixture of Protestants and 
The Irish Review. 











The Wild Heart. 








Catholics.” And he added, “If a union 
of all Irish-born men ever be accom- 
plished, Ireland will have the greatest 
and most varied materials for an illus- 
trious nationality, and for a tolerant 
and flexible character in literature, 
manners, religion and life, of any na- 
tion on earth.” 





John Eglinton. 





CHAPTER XXV. 

Down by a shady angle of the river 
they pitched their camp. The spot 
was screened from observation by a 
group of willows, one very large tree 
bending so low over the water that the 
pale, gray-green leaves swept its sur- 
face. 

“We couldn’t ha’ hit upon a better 
place nor this for spendin’ this hot 
day,” remarked David, as he set down 
basket and kettle, and tossing off his 
hat, stretched himself beside Tamsine 
in the rich cool grass of the sloping 
bank. 

One crop of hay had been taken from 
this solitary field, but the “ee-grass,” 
or aftermath, largely mixed with 
clover, had sprung up fresh, and the 
air was heavy with its rich perfume. 
Fringing the clear brown water, which 
slipped along with ever and anon a 
low gurgle, was a tall growth of 
bulrushes and flags; clustering blos- 
soms of purple loosestrife topped it 
here and there, and just beyond the 
pool beneath the willow floated the 
broad leaves of the yellow water-lily. 

Tamsine looked round a little anx- 
iously :— 

“I don’t think we ought to be here, 
really,” she said. “This must be one 
of Mr. Rose’s fields, and we are tramp- 
ling down his ee-grass—and I’m quite 
sure we didn’t ought to think about 
’Tis Squire Hope’s prop- 


fishin’ here. 
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erty. We mid meet one of his keep- 
ers.” 

“Now, look-see, Tamsine, can’t ye 
make up your mind to enjoy yourself 
for once without thinkin’ o’ ‘buts’ and 
‘didn’t oughts’? Farmer Rose ’ull be 
turnin’ in sheep or young cattle to 
graze in this field afore long, and it 
won’t make much odds to them if it 
be a bit trampled in one little corner— 
an’ as for fishin’ as like as not we'll 
catch nothin’, an’ I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t ha’ the fun on’t. Look, look! 
Hush—wait a bit—now bend down cau- 
tious. D’ye see?” 

“What?” echoed Tamsine, catching 
the infection of his excitement. 

“Why, the little moor-hen yonder. 
Look at his red beak. Ah, he’s heard 
ye—see en dive! He'll pop up again 
in a minute a dozen yards away; he's 
a-paddlin’ like anything under water.” 

“"Twas a beauty,” exclaimed Tam- 
sine; “but whatever's that gurt splash, 
David?” 

“Only a water rat.” 

“Ugh!” cried she, “an’ so close to 
us!” 

“Ye needn’t mind he,” expostulated 
her husband; “he’s a nice clean little 
beast what feeds on nothin’ but green 
stuff. Come a bit nearer an’ see en 
swim. Look at his little paws, jist like 
hands.—Well, come, let’s rest a bit be- 
fore we set about gettin’ tea ready.” 

They returned to their former place, 
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and Tamsine lay back beside him on 
the lush grass, listening to the lap of 
the water, the singing of the larks, 
which abounded in that neighborhood 
and to the faint far-away bleating of 
sheep which might possibly be her 
own. 

She endeavored to quiet her uneasy 
conscience by telling herself they were 
doing no harm, and that very likely if 
Farmer Rose or Squire Hope knew 
that a honeymooning couple were mak- 
ing holiday by this quiet pool they 
would not be greatly incensed. A 
loud whirring of wings presently star- 
tled her: David sprang to a kneeling 
position and threw up an imaginary 
gun. 

“Bang-bang, bang-bang!” he cried. 
“*T would ha’ been a lovely shot that! 
Right an’ left. Yes, I’d ha’ had them 
for sure.” 

“Why, what were they?” asked she, 
with an unconscious frown. 

“Partridges, o’ course—did ye think 
they was thrushes? Don’t they make 
a grand whirr-whirr wi’ their wings? 
They little chaps ‘ull be goin’ into 
somebody’s bag afore long. I wish 
’twas into mine!—Well, I'll get the 
sticks for our fire now. "Tis nice an’ 
shady by this pool; it ‘ull not be so 
very late afore the fish do rise here.” 

Tamsine, hugging her knees, fol- 
lowed his movements as he darted 
about, picking up sticks here and there; 
then he disappeared into the copse, 
where Tamsine presently heard the 
sound of breaking branches. By-and- 
by he emerged, trailing after him two 
or three green boughs, and, standing 
beside her, began to wrench off the 
smaller twigs and leaves. Then he 
drew his knife from his pocket and 
pointed one end of each; and next 
proceeded to drive these pointed ends 
into the ground at an angle which 
allowed the forked tops to support 
each other. 


“That’s for the kettle,” he ex- 
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plained; “now we'll build up a little 
fire underneath—well in the middle so 
as not to burn these sticks. Will ye 
come an’ help?” 

Tamsine assisted him to make a 
pyramid of dry twigs and fir-cones; 
he whistled blithely the while, but she 
was very silent, though ever and anon 
her eyes rested anxiously upon him. 
He had thrown off hat and coat, and 
his thick dark hair was ruffled. His 
quick-glancing eyes gleamed more rest- 
lessly than usual; his brown face was 
lit up by some secret excitement; Tam- 
sine felt half afraid of him. 

She thought of his fanciful talk at 
dinner-time that day, of Martha’s taunt 
—and her eyes reverted from his eager 
face to the kettle poised gipsy fashion 
over the flickering fire; then out of the 
past came the words once spoken to 
her by her uncle. 

“There’s gipsy blood in the chap; he 
would never settle.” 

She gave herself a little shake, en- 
deavoring to perform the same oper- 
ation mentally. 

None of these folks knew David as 
she knew him. None of them could so 
much as understand how he loved her. 
Love would master his wild ways. 

“Now then, unpack the basket!” 
cried he. “Water ‘ull be boiling in a 
minute, an’ then I have a surprise for 
ye.” 

“What kind of surprise?” asked she 
dubiously. 

“You'll see, you'll see, all in good 
time,” he rejoined, rubbing his hands 
and looking at her mischievously. 
“Come, sit down and let's get to work. 
The kettle’s singing.” 

Though David had been in such 
haste to prepare the meal, he had ap- 
parently neither patience nor appetite 
to do justice to it. He kept jumping up 
and stealing on tip-toe to the river 
bank, whence he would return, smil- 
ing to himself as though absorbed in 
some pleasant inward thought; he an- 
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swered Tamsine’s remarks at random 
und gave no satisfactory explanation 
in reply to her queries. His marvel- 
lously quick ears appeared to note each 
time a fly touched the water, and he 
would start at the breaking of a bub- 
ble. 

All at once the unmistakable splash 
caused by the rising of a fish of some 
considerable size brought the picnic to 
anend. David, springing to his feet, 
ran towards the copse before mentioned, 
and, plunging into it, came back bran- 
dishing a long package covered with 
brown paper. 

Squatting down beside his wife, he 
cut the string which fastened it with 
eager impatience, and drew forth the 
component parts of two fishing rods. 

“That’s for you,” he cried, tossing a 
reel into her lap; “and, see, a little 
float. I did choose a blue one to 
match your eyes—the bait’s all handy 
at the foot of the willow tree.  Isn’t 
it a pretty rod, Tamsine, and aren’t ye 
pleased?” 

Tamsine looked at him doubtfully; 
she had hitherto imagined that David 
would fish in school-boy fashion with 
a stick and an improvised line. 

“But when did ye get it?’ queried 
she. “’Tis brand new.” 

“Why, of course it is, and so is mine. 
I did get ’em this morning.” 

“When I thought you were up at 
the sheep-pen and were working so 
hard.” exclaimed she, and her lip 
drooped. 

“Twas along o’ working so hard 
that the wish came to me to be some- 
where cool and pleasant,” rejoined he. 
“I borrowed a bike at Chudbury and 
nipped off to Branston for these ’ere. 
Mine’s a beauty, too—’tis for fly fishin’. 
I’ve got the flies here, see—pretty lit- 
tle things, aren’t they? Ye'’d a’most 
think this one was real.” 

He edged himself close to her, put- 
ting his arm round her shoulders. 

“B’ain’t ye pleased, Tamsine?” he 
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cried. “There, I do feel so happy I 
could very near jump out of my skin! 
Wasn't it jist about a good notion to 
come here?—and what a day—there, 
it do make one feel jist glad to be 
alive.” 

He looked so handsome, so winning, 
so ecstatically happy, that his girlwife 
banished her forebodings and kissed 
him buck with a joyousness equal to 
his own. 

The sunshine had left the pool, and 
the shade of the copse, falling across 
this particular bend of the river, fa- 
vored the fisherman’s plan. Soon 
Tamsine was installed at her post, rod 
in hand, her eyes fixed on the little 
blue disc which kept floating towards 
the reeds and had to be gently drawn 
back into a more suitable position. 
Now and then her gaze would wander 
to David's active graceful figure, as 
he stood on the brink of a more open 
space, marking the poise of his head, 
the quick turn of his wrist. It was 
while absorbed in contemplating her 
husband that she was suddenly re- 
called to her actual duty by a little 
spring of the rod in her hand, and look- 
ing down she saw her float disappear. 
Instead of following David’s instruc- 
tions and giving the slight, sharp jerk 
which should have secured her fish, she 
threw up her rod, drawing a small 
perch bodily out of the water, into 
which he immediately dropped again, 
the hook having taken no hold. 

“Oh, David, David, I had one!” cried 
Tamsine excitedly. 

“Well, taken en off and put en on the 
bank. Well done, little ’ooman.” 

“Oh, but he’s gone again,” returned 
she. “I did pull him out too quick. I 
forgot what you did tell me.” 

“Try again, then,” said he. “Don't 
"ee get too excited, else ye’ll lose next 
one Isn't this fun?” 

“Jist about,” answered she. 

For the moment all her qualms de- 
serted her, even the dislike, more in- 
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tensified in her than in most women, 
to kill enything, were it but a little 
fish. She felt only an eager desire to 
succeed, and the watching, the wait- 
ing, the expectation were all delight- 
ful. 

Little cool airs rose from the water, 
and the reeds rustled; she could hear 
the whistle of David's line as he cast 
it with untiring patience. How she 
would tease him if she caught a fish 
before he did! 

Now came the little tug again; the 
fioat bobbed once more; with blazing 
cheeks Tamsine accomplished that 
dexterous half-turn of the wrist which 
made sure of her prey—then she drew 
out a little leaping silvery thing and 
detaching it from the hook, laid it on 
the bank. 

“I’ve a-got one,” she cried trium- 
phantly. “I took en this time—but he 
do jump about so.” 

“That’s because he can’t breathe out 
o”’ =6wwater. You’d best kill en—take 
en by the tail an’ give en a tap against 
the ground.” 

“Oh, I don’t like to do that—I al- 
ways thought they died of theirselves.” 

“So they do, but it takes a long time. 
Much kinder to put en out o’ his pain 
at once.” 

Tamsine took hold of the little fish, 
hesitated a moment, glanced quickly 
to see if David were looking, and 
threw it back in the water. 

“I think I’ll come and watch you for 
a bit,” she remarked. 

At that very moment David had 
marked a rise, and was too much inter- 
ested in his own doings to pay heed to 
her. She laid her rod against the tree, 
and, standing close to the reeds, 
watched him breathlessly. Twice. 
thrice, did the line sing through the 
air; after the third cast David bent 
forward, and his supple wrist turned 
sharply; then came a whizzing sound 
as the fish, fairly hooked, made off 
with the line. David played it with 
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masterly skill and patience; and Tam- 
sine watched him breathlessly. 

“°Tis a trout, an’ such a fine one,” 
he called out presently. “’Tis worth 
the catchin’, this! I don’t 
know how ever I be to land en 
though,” he added by-and-by. “’Tis 
such a big one; I’m afraid he'll break 
the line.” 

“What will ye do?” cried she, now 
to the full as much excited as himself. 

“If I was to bring en close in to the 
bank ye mid catch hold of en wi’ your 
two hands—only don’t let en go again. 
. Now, wait a bit—here he is; 
now strike sharp on’ don’t let en go 
whatever ye do! Now!” 

Tamsine fairly ran into the water, 
and seizing the trout, flung him high 
on the bank. 

“Well done!” cried he delightedly. 
“T couldn't ha’ been more sharp myself. 
An’ sich a beauty. Come an’ look at en.” 

“No, kill en first,” rejoined she, 
averting her face. “There, I've got 
my shoes all full of water.” 

“Take ‘em off, then,” rejoined he 
gaily; “they'll dry by the fire. Now 
come an’ see this gentleman—it don’t 
take much to kill en, ye see. Tell ’ee 
what, I'll catch a couple more an’ we'll 
have ‘em for supper. Keep the fire 
goin’ an’ I'll show ye how to roast 
‘em. How are ye getting on, by the 
way?” 

“I like watching you best,” she re- 
joined evasively. 

He returned to his former place, and 
she, taking off her stockings and shoes, 
placed them by the fire to dry. Then 
she wandered about picking up sticks 
to replenish the fire, rejoicing as her 
bare feet came in contact with the 
grass on which the dew was already 
beginning to gather, and savoring to 
the full this new and fascinating expe 
rience. 

The wood smoke kept the flies at 
bay, and had a pungent fragrance of 
its own; it amused her to feed the fire 
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with fir cones and to hear it crackling 
and hissing. She felt as though she 
and David were playing a kind of 
game, and the child in her, which in 
her thrifty home had been so soon su- 
perseded by the sensible and hard- 
working maiden, now seemed to 
awake. 

She rearranged the cloth with the 
same delight which in former days 
had filled her when preparing for a 
dolls’ tea-party, washing the plates 
afresh in the clear river water, refilling 
the kettle, and carrying out of sight all 
remnants of their former repast. 

“I’ve got another little ’un,” an- 
nounced David after a time. “Now, 
Tamsine, I'll show ye how to roast 
‘em an’ ye’ll think ye never tasted any- 
thing in all your life so good.” 

The fish having been cleaned and 
scaled, were spitted, lengthways on 
two pointed twigs which Tamsine was 
instructed to turn from time to time, 
while David tried his luck again. 

It was past sunset when they sat 
down to this improvised supper; faint 
wreaths of mist rose upwards from the 
river, but the night was warm. Da- 
vid, sprawling on the ground, kicked 
his heels ecstatically together from 
time to time, and laughed and talked 
with the careless blitheness of a boy. 
Tamsine owned that she had never in 
all her life tasted anything so delicious 
as those freshly caught, roasted trout. 

“An’ there’s three more for breakfast 
tomorrow,” said he. “We'll come here 
often, shan’t us? Ye have enjoyed it, 
haven’t ye?” 

“Indeed I have,” answered she heart- 
ily. 

They packed up their things, and 
made their way homewards at last, not 
dancing this time, but keeping step and 
talking gaily as they walked. 

It was not until Tamsine knelt down 
by her bedside to say her night pray- 
ers that remorse came to her, and when 
David mounted the stairs he found 
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her sobbing with a deep sense of guilt. 

“Oh, David, I d@’ ‘low we've done 
wrong!” she cried. “There, I shouldn’t 
ha’ let ye do it—’twas no better nor 
stealin’ arter all. We did take what 
wasn’t ours, an’ I didn’t even try to 
hold ye back—I helped ye.” 

David sat down on the bed and 
looked at her, but said nothing. 

“You, who thought me so good,” she 
went on brokenly—‘“to think I should 
ha’—should ha’ led ye astray.” 

“Ye didn’t do that,” he said gently. 

“Well, I did encourage ye,” she re- 
sumed. “Me, what always promised 
myself I’d help ye to do right.” 

Still he sat looking at her, his elbows 
resting on his knees, his chin sunk in 
his hands. 

“There, give over cryin’, my dear,” 
he said at last. ‘There's some things 
which you an’ me ‘ull never look at in 
the same way, but I can’t abear to 
have ye upsettin’ ye'rself about it. 
There, I give ye my word from this 
out I’ll never ax ye to go again’ your 
conscience.” 

“Oh, thank ye, David,” murmured 
Tamsine. 

She got up from her knees and 
dried her eyes, and then going to him 
pressed her flushed face to his. 

“We'll help each other, won’t we?” 
she whispered. 

He made no answer but kissed her 
very tenderly, and went downstairs 
again. 

“What be doin’?” she called out to 
him presently. 

“I’m puttin’ away the rods,” he re- 
joined. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

The next day being Sunday, Tam- 
sine dressed herself with great care for 
church. 

Having donned her wedding gown 
and arranged her white hat to a nicety 
she came downstairs, books in hand, to 
find David, still in his shirt sleeves, 
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drumming on the table and whistling 
softly to himself, but a trifle out of 
tune; his eyes gazed through the open 
door, but unseeingly, or rather with 
pupils contracted as though he espied 
an object a long way off. 

The faint sound of the distant church 
bell came to their ears as Tamsine 
tapped him on the shoulder. 

“Why, bell’s ringing an’ you haven't 
even got your coat on yet! We ought 
to start now, so as not to hurry this 
hot day.” 

David brought back his eyes and his 
thoughts from that imaginary horizon, 
and made a petulant movement. 

“Yes, I should think it was hot,” he 
rejoined. “I tell you I don’t feel much 
inclined to go puttin’ on a coat an’ 
walkin’ along that blazing hot path to 
sit in a stuffy church at the end. I 
like to worship best in my own way 
—lyin’ out in the cool an’ lookin’ up at 
the blue sky.” 

“Do ‘ee come, David,” she pleaded 
gently. “I couldn’t abear to go wi'out 
ye. We'll walk in the lewth of the 
hedges, and sit near the door.” 

He took his coat from the peg where 
he had hung it during breakfast, hold- 
ing it by the collar between finger and 
thumb with a whimsical expression of 
disapproval. 

“So smart as ‘tis,” he commented. 
“Not so much as a thread unravelled 
or a button loose. I don’t feel at 
home in it at all. It doesn’t suit me 
to wear a coat like that. I do feel in 
prison in it. I'd most as soon pop on 
that beautiful yellow one with the ar- 
row-heads.” 

“David—David!” ejaculated Tam- 
sine in dismay, catching her breath as 
if with a sob. 

He was thrusting his arm into the 
sleeve of the coat, but turned quickly 
at the sound, his expression altering in 
a minute. 

“Well there, I’ll grumble no more,” 
he cried gaily. “You’ve a-got your 
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weddin’ dress on, I see, an’ you do 
look so pretty as a pictur’ in it, too, an’ 
this is my weddin’ coat, so I did ought 
to like it Come, let’s pick a flower 
or two, an’ then we'll start.” 

Tamsine preceded him into the gar- 
den and gathered a handful of roses 
and mignonette, some of which she fas- 
tened in his coat while the others were 
carefully pinned in the bosom of her 
gown; then they set forth, walking se- 
dately and keeping, as she had prom- 
ised, in the shade of the hedges. 

As they turned into Chudbury from 
the lane they saw Martha and Sam 
emerging from Miss Strickland’s gate; 
the last-named pair stood still so as to 
allow them to go before them into the 
church. 

“Good morning, Sam,” hazarded his 
sister, with a faint smile; but Sam 
made no response. 

It was the first time that the newly 
made bride had appeared at church in 
her wedding finery, and many heads 
were turned in her direction, and many 
murmured comments made thereon. 
Martha and Sam took up their posi- 
tion immediately behind the other two, 
and it seemed to Tamsine that she 
could feel the scorching gaze of the 
widow West's unfriendly eyes fixed 
upon her. 

Martha did, indeed, examine every 
detail of Tamsine’s pretty clothes with 
a sensation akin to fury. She could 
wear silk, it seemed, while Martha was 
content with muslin, and she had a 
man—a proper man—to take care of 
her and love her, while Martha was ob- 
liged to make herself ridiculous by 
seeming to accept the attentions of a 
lout of a boy who, even if she did con- 
sent to marry him, would be unable to 
earn enough for years to come to keep 
her in comfort. 

Each time that David turned over 
the pages of Tamsine’s book Martha’s 
heart throbbed with jealous rage, and 
when his voice joined in the hymn, 
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she bethought herself how gaily he had 
uplifted it on the previous day. 

“The sailor’s wife the sailor's star 
shall be.” He looked at Tam- 
sine as if she were indeed the star of 
his life. 

“Come along,” said David, when, 
service being over, he and his wife 
found themselves once more in the 
open air. “Let’s make haste home—and 
then off with these hot things—an’ off 
let’s go ourselves into the woods—right 
into the woods to-day. ‘Tis too mar- 
tal hot to sit anywhere else.” 

Tamsine had had a transient vision 
of sitting in the best parlor in repose- 
ful state for the remainder of the day. 
She had meant to write a letter or two 
and to read a bit. But a glance at 
David’s face, which again wore the 
restless, dissatisfied look which had 
disquieted her once before, made her 
hasten to agree. 

Mrs. Cornick had prepared the re- 
spectable British householder’s Sunday 
dinner, and a nice little bit of roast 
beef with potatoes under it was brown- 
ing in the oven when the young couple 
entered the house. As the familiar 
smell greeted his nostrils, David turned 
aside and grimaced, thinking long- 
ingly of the three little speckled trout 
which, out of deference to Tamsine’s 
feelings, he had that morning be- 
stowed on their factotum. 

When the table was dragged into the 
doorway, however, and garnished with 
an abundance of freshly-washed let- 
tuces, he condescended to make a hasty 
meal. 

“Now, then, Tamsine, let’s be off,” 
he said impatiently, as he pushed back 
his chair. “Run up an’ put on your 


wold frock, an’ we'll take a bit o’ cake 
wi’ us, an’ we won’t come back till 
bedtime.” 

“But I haven’t cleared away’—she 
was beginning when he interrupted 
her. 

“T’ll do that, but hurry, hurry! There 
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I do feel as if thik roof were lyin’ on 
the top of my head.” 

Tamsine hung up her pretty dress 
with a sigh. David had said she 
looked as pretty as a picture in it, and 
yet he was in such a hurry for her to 
take it off. She put on a clean print, 
feeling almost as though she were 
breaking the Sabbath in doing so, and 
came downstairs to find him already 
waiting for her in the yard. 

He had taken off his collar and 
donned his old sailor’s jersey and cap, 
and at the sight her heart melted; thus 
had he looked when he had come back 
after all those years to claim her! He 
had filled a little basket with provi- 
sions, and was balancing this on the 
end of his brown forefinger. 

“That's right, here we are!” he cried 
gaily. ‘Now then, off we go, shoulder 
to shoulder.” 

They walked together across the 
downs, making for a plantation which 
they had not hitherto explored, as it 
was too far away to be suitable for a 
meeting place in their courting days, 
and since their marriage they had con- 
tented themselves with revisiting spots 
already known and loved. 

“I do feel as if you an’ me were out 
for an adventure,” remarked David 
blithely, as, dropping into single file at 
length, they entered the dense band of 
firs which fringed the plantation. 

A little further on trees of other 
kinds were growing, with wider spaces 
between; oaks and larches, and young 
beech and cherry trees. And then 
came a hazel copse climbing up a mossy 
slope, with narrow green paths travers- 
ing it here and there. 

“Hist!” whispered David, seizing 
Tamsine by the arm as they were pac- 
ing silently along one of these. They 
stood, as it were rooted to the ground, 
and Tamsine strained her ears, but 
could hear nothing. David, a pace in 
advance, listened too, frowning with 
the intensity of his attention. 
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Then, all at once, at the end of the 
green vista, cantering in leisurely fash- 
ion down the path which bisected their 
own narrow alley, they saw three roe 
deer pass noiselessly. The sunlight 
fell directly on their russet flanks and 
slender limbs, on the graceful heads, 
so proudly poised. 

“Oh, how pretty!” cried Tamsine, un- 
der her breath, and clapping her hands 
softly with delight. 

David was already flying swiftly and 
noiselessly towards the juncture of the 
paths, but when he had reached it the 
little creatures were out of sight. 

“Roe deer,” he said, retracing his 
steps. “I fancy there’s a-many here- 
abouts.” 

“Yes, they do say there's lots of wild 
deer in these woods,” returned 
Tamsine, “but I’ve never seen any 
before. Aren't they pretty little 
things?—not half the size of them I 
used to see in the Lard’s park near 
Branston.” 

“These be different altogether,” re- 
joined David. “They can run, just 
about. I should think the little buck 
if he were set goin’ ’ud run so fast as a 
hare.” 

“Well now, here we be in the very 
middle of the wood,” said Tamsine. 
“Here’s shade for ye—you’ what 
wanted shade. Let’s go to the end of 
this walk and sit down under one of 
the oaks, shall us?” 

“Yes, that wouldn’t be a bad notion,” 
he agreed. 

They ascended the mossy track, and 
having selected a resting place which 
was not only shady and retired, but 
Swept every now and then by a fitful 
breeze, they flung themselves down on 
the soft ground. 

“I’m going to doze a bit,” announced 
David after a pause. 

“Well, perhaps I'll do the same,” re- 
joined she. 

Her qualms of conscience and vague 
anxiety about David’s proclivities had 
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indeed caused her to be unusually 
wakeful on the previous night. Tilt- 
ing her hat over her eyes and pillowing 
her head on her arms, she soon fell 
asleep, waking after an hour or so, 
with a start, to find herself alone. 

She got up quickly, calling two or 
three times in alarm; then, fearful of 
attracting the attention of some wan- 
dering keeper, she sat down to wait 
for David's return. 

But it was long before he came, and 
then, though he was heated and ex- 
hausted, he refused to give any account 
of his doings. 

“I couldn’t sleep, and so I thought 
I’d just roam about a bit,” was all he 
would say in reply to her questions. 

“Did you go to look after the little 
deer?” she asked after a pause. 

“I didn’t see them,” he answered un- 
willingly; “but I found the stream 
where they do come to drink.” 

He was unusually taciturn during 
the whole of that afternoon, though 
he did not again attempt to move from 
Tamsine’s side. For once it was she 
who set herself to amuse him instead 
of hearkening to his talk, and though 
he appeared to listen, and laughed now 
and then at what she said, Tamsine 
was vaguely conscious that his 
thoughts were busy with other things. 

On the following day, however, Da- 
vid seemed his own self again, and 
passed his time in a manner that was 
entirely satisfactory to his wife, for 
he not only permitted her to attend un- 
rebuked to household duties which im- 
peratively needed her personal super- 
vision, but worked himself with most 
praiseworthy zeal and industry. 

It was that evening, however, that 
he startled her by announcing suddenly 
that he wanted to have a dog of his 
own. 

“A dog! What for? You'd never 
want to do away wi’ dear old Carlo?” 
rejoined Tamsine hastily; “an’ Tow- 
zer’s as much yours as Cornick’s.” 
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“They’re both ours, or rather yours,” 
said he. “I want a dog o’ my own. 
I'll get one what'll agree wi’ Carlo, 
an’ ’twill be jist so well for us to get a 
bit used to the new one afore the old 
one dies. He’s bound to die o’ old age 
afore so very long.” 

“That's true. Well, of course, if 
you’ve a fancy for a dog I’m content 
ye should have one,” said she. “ ’Twas 
nice o’ you to tell me—you could ha’ 
got one wi’out sayin’ anything about 
it.” 

“I could,” he agreed, “but I do al- 
ways like to tell ’ee things-—when I 
ean,” he added slowly. 

Tamsine was somewhat taken aback 
when a few days afterwards the new 
dog appeared—a beautiful creature, 
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long and ‘slender of limb, rough of 
coat, deep of chest, the embodiment of 
strength and activity. 

“Mercy me! What a great beast!” 
she exclaimed. “Why, ’tis so big as a 
calf, very near. What is it, David? 
I’ve never seen a dog like it.” 

“'Tis a hound,” rejoined he. 

“Nay, now you're laughing at me! I 
know quite well what hounds are like 
—lI’ve a-see’d the gentry hunting often 
enough.” 

“There's different kinds o’ hounds,” 


said David. “Foxhounds and blood- 
hounds, an’ otterhounds an’ deer- 
hounds.” 


“Which is this one, then?” 
“Oh, this? This is a deerhound,” re- 
turned David carelessly. 


(To be continued.) 
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To search for hidden unities in the 
literature of an age is often to dis- 
tort facts in the interest of theory. 
This is especially true in the case of 
contemporary literature. But there 
may come a point—and I think the 
most notable literature of the last six 
months marks such a point—when 
certain salient facts emerge so vio- 
lently and so repeatedly from the writ- 
ten page that no one but the blindest 
can ignore or deny them. If one 
takes the last six books by authors who 
are fairly representative of contempo- 
rary English literature—BH. M. Forster, 
Arnold Bennett, H. G. Wells, Gran- 
ville Barker, Bernard Shaw, and John 
Galsworthy—there is to be found one 
truth about them so obvious that it 
has been remarked by dozens of re- 
viewers. It is that they are concerned 


with the same social problems as those 
which fall under the science of so- 
ciology; that they advocate, criticize, or 
imply reforms scarcely less directly 


than do those for whom social reform 
is a profession. 

But this I think is scarcely the most 
satisfactory way of putting the mat- 
ter. For it leaves out of account the 
circumstance that these authors do, in 
fact, differ in a very important way, 
alike from the scientist and the busy 
practical man; and it does not suffi- 
ciently reveal the common cause which 
is working upon them all. The same 
truth may perhaps be expressed in 
wider and more significant terms by 
saying that the characteristic literature 
of to-day is the literature of change. 
The most vigorous writers are gener- 
ally those who respond most to their 
environment, in the sense that to such 
men everything must be full of sugges- 
tion, interesting, and matter for the in- 
terpretative mind; though the greatest 
of all are those who nourish themselves 
at all the sources of inspiration, in the 
past and the present, in the seen and 
the unseen. The latter are in con- 
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sequence not so purely representative 
of their own special time as are those 
vigorous, active minds which fill a 
secondary place in the world’s litera- 
ture, but bulk largest to their contem- 
poraries. Shakespeare is not so rep- 
resentative of the Elizabethans as is 
Marlowe or Chapman. Probably if a 
greater number of Greek plays sur- 
vived we should find that Sophocles is 
less characteristically Athenian than 
Euripides. And in the same way Mr. 
Joseph Conrad is not so representative 
of the contemporary world as is Mr. 
Bernard Shaw or Mr. Wells. But it is 
in men of the latter type that we shall 
find the differential qualities of an 
epoch, the qualities which to some ex- 
tent appear in the greatest, which ap- 
pear far more abundantly in those big- 
gest in contemporary estimation. which 
in any case mark the trend of thought 
and the peculiar contribution of the 
time. It is the literature produced by 
these men to-day which is most pro- 
foundly impressed by what may be 
called the spirit of change. 

The briefest consideration of contem- 
porary literature is sufficient to prove 
how powerfully these minds have been 
moulded, either by observing this fact 
of change or contemplating its possi- 
bility. The fact itself may perhaps 
best be illustrated by the case of Mr. 
Edmund Gosse and the story told in 
his memorable book, Father and Son. 
As a piece of biography alone that 
book must stand high, for the fine 
drawing of the mind and character of 
his father. But the noticeable point 
lies in the vivid contrast between the 
father and son, the transition from the 
hard-headed, scrupulous, rigid, narrow- 
minded Puritan, who is so typical of 
the Victorian age, to the broad-minded, 
cultured littérateur of to-day. There is 
the fact of change—the Rev. Mr. Philip 
Gosse of forty years ago has become 
the Mr. Edmund Gosse of to-day. 

Or, if we would see how the change 
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in the outward and inward order of 
the world has affected novelists we 
may turn to Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. 
Wells, or Mr. BE. M. Forster. The first 
of these has written two really dis- 
tinguished novels, his recent Clayhanger 
and his earlier Old Wives’ Tales. Each 
of these stories shows us the progres- 
sion of the English world from the gen- 
eration of our grandfathers to our own 
generation; it shows this change creep- 
ing upon us at an accelerated pace, 
catching the older inhabitants un- 
awares, a visible change in bricks and 
mortar, in widening streets, in en- 
larged factories, in the introduction of 
trams which in due course became 
electric trams; and a change no less 
decisive in customs and habits, the 
older folk marvelling at the new- 
fangled independence of the young; the 
whole being nothing less than a revo- 
lution which has descended with the 
sure but imperceptible advance of a 
glacier, so that within living memory 
the face and character of England have 
been altered. 

And an exactly similar idea has cap- 
tured the imagination of Mr. Wells. 
In The New Machiavelli, as in Tono- 
Bungay and other books, he tells the 
story of the rapidly evolving world in 
which his heroes have grown up; of 
the ever-spreading suburbs stretching 
out their tentacles north and south and 
east and west, of the mushroom houses 
which arose without order or system, 
of the changing system of education, 
the changing ideas towards parents— 
everything spasmodic, growing. mud- 
died. Similarly Mr. BE. M. Forster in 
Howard's End shows the old house, dear 
to the heart of Mrs. Wilcox, as the 
symbol of permanence in an unfixed 
world which is homeless, restless, 
changing. Even if we look abroad we 
shall find something of this same sense 
of the transformation in the order of 
things; in America Mr. Winston 
Churchill has written a series of novels 
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to illustrate the successive phases in 
the American character, and in France 
authors like M. Paul Bourget and M. 
René Bazin emphasize respectively the 
change from aristocracy to democracy, 
and from the reverence of orthodoxy 
to the vandal spirit of secularism. 

In a somewhat different way Mr. 
Galsworthy, Mr. Shaw, and his able 
disciple, Mr. Granville Barker, are af- 
fected by the torrential fluid of their 
environment. Of Mr. Galsworthy I shall 
have something more to say, and need 
merely point out for the moment that 
in Fraternity, Strife, and especially 
Justice, the author is indirectly advo- 
eating changes which, instead of being 
left to accident, are to be guided in 
accordance with a definite human pur- 
pose. Mr. Shaw is so _ curiously 
minded that he preaches against 
change wherever he perceives it, and 
clamors for it when he perceives it not. 
Thus in The Dector’s Dilemma and the 
Preface to it, finding himself con- 
fronted with great changes in medical 
science, he denounces medical progress 
and its pretensions as a superstition 
and a fraud. In Getting Married, on 
the other hand, finding that the public 
is still often content with old-fashioned 
ideas of sex relations and home life, he 
ridicules “home life as we understand 
it” on the ground that it is “no more 
natural to us than a cage is natural to 
a cockatoo.” I am not accusing him 
of any real inconsistency in thus alter- 
nating between conservative and rev- 
olutionary dogmas. For, no doubt, he 
would hold that changes ought to have 
been made where there have been none, 
and that those which have occurred 
have not followed the course which he, 
or men gifted with similar foresight, 
would have prescribed. 

It may be objected that the influence 
of change upon literature is not only 
felt by our contemporaries but has af- 
fected the literature of all times; that 
it is the function of men of letters to 
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be ahead of their contemporaries and 
to initiate ideas which are productive 
of change; that the history of literature 
is the history of the progress of thought 
and imagination; and that therefore 
the present age does not differ in this 
respect from others. To which I would 
reply that whilst other literatures have 
represented or initiated change, there 
has never been a time when so many 
of the best creative intellects have con- 
sciously concerned themselves with 
this process, making change of condi- 
tions either their artistic subject or 
their deliberate practical object. The 
reason, of course, is obvious; there 
never has been a time when the world 
was undergoing such a startling and 
rapid transformation. It is true, the 
economic, material, scientific, and 
moral changes in the Athens of the 
fifth century came about quickly and 
drastically, and the reconstitution of 
intellectual and moral ideas mooted by 
the Sophists found a profound expres- 
sion in the dialectic of the drama. 
How far the Elizabethans were influ- 
enced by the revival of learning and 
science, the discovery of the new world, 
and the expansion of commerce, is a 
question not here to be embarked upon. 
But it will not be disputed that the 
face of the world has never in any 
known period of history been so 
changed out of all recognition as it has 
been by the scientific and industrial 
revolutions of the nineteenth century. 
The barbariun invasions which put an 
end to Imperial Rome can have had no 
outward and visible effect comparable 
to that of the invasion of the machine. 
What wonder that the superficial, hur- 
ried reader of to-day finds little to sat- 
isfy him in the literature of the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth centuries, the 
former so much concerned either with 
religion or pleasure, the latter with 
the moral virtues or their opposites! 
The Renaissance did not reach its 
moral consummation till the time of the 
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French Revolution, its intellectual con- 
summation till the nineteenth century, 
its material consummation till the 
twentieth century and thereafter. The 
growth of science first affected the 
imagination, and through the imagina- 
tion, the heart; its first offspring was 
Romanticism and the idea of liberty 
and democracy. But science as it pro- 
gressed in the nineteenth century 
came, first with the machine and the 
whip, then with the machine and the 
moralist, at its elbow. But wherever 
and however it came, it transformed 
with lightning rapidity, just in that 
way in which Mr. Wells, Mr. Bennett, 
Mr. Forster, and Mr. Winston Church- 
ill, the American, have indicated; till 
the mere fact of its transforming be- 
came so remarkable and absorbing that 
that fact has almost exhausted the at- 
tention of three-fourths of the artists 
and intellectuals of our age. 

So habituated then have we become 
to rapid change in the conditions of life 
that the first thing we postulate is fur- 
ther change. The rustic accustomed 
to the same food every day of his life 
does not criticize his fare; it is the epi- 
cure, accustomed to variety, who is 
critical of the menu. The active mind 
which witnesses perpetual variety must 
be perpetually critical. To be aware 
that the conditions of to-day are differ- 
ent from the conditions of yesterday 
and of to-morrow is, according to the 
temperament of the beholder, to la- 
ment the past or to hasten the future. 
In this respect the Radical and the 
Conservative are alike, that it is the 
perception of change which determines 
them, though it determines them in 
different ways, the one being affected 
by hope, the other by fear. Both are 
discontented with the present, the one 
because it falls short of the future, 
which he imagines, the other because 
it has departed from the security of the 
past, which he idealizes. And as we 
have seen, even the creative artist can- 
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not escape from the fascination of this 
ever-changing environment, where the 
unplanned present obtrudes its fresh 
discontents, and the unknown future 
is pregnant with possibilities of good 
and the alternative of unimaginable 
evil. All perceive that something 
must be done to direct the plunging 
course of this hydra-headed democ- 
racy which, as its onrush is in any 
case irresistible, may at any moment 
deviate from the path and fling itself 
headlong to perdition. When the 
guns are firing and the battle is joined 
and the cries of the wounded fill the 
air, there are not many who can sit 
down in the midst, like the German 
philosopher at the battle of Austerlitz, 
to contemplate the Absolute. Most of 
them, even though their function is 
art, rush out to join the mélée; and this 
is why they incur the censure of the 
reviewers, making fiction and drama a 
branch of sociology. 

But one seems to hear, distinguish- 
able occasionally amidst the din, a low, 
faint murmur. This way madness . 
lies. Is man, the master of his soul, to 
be thus enslaved to his conditions? Is 
he to be tossed hither and thither by 
changes which he did not create, by 
ideas to which he did not subscribe, by 
a tempest he never wished to combat? .- 
Is there no quiet place of refuge 
wherein he may be at peace to live as 
his ancestors lived, and to cherish the 
humble ambitions which they cher- 
ished? The answer, in a certain sense, 
is “No.” The conventions which 
served their purpose have in many 
cases lost their meaning; the duties our 
ancestors performed have lost their 
usefulness; the old bottles will not’ 
hold the new wine which our genera- 
tion serves to us. And this is one 
reason why so many people rate and 
gibe at what they call the “muddle- 
headed British public”; because it can- 
not change its ideas so quickly as it is 
forced to change its conditions of life. 
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But is there not an important sig- 
nificance in the very fact which makes 
our intellectuals desperate with indig- 
nation, the fact that you cannot change 
the “public mind” so rapidly as you 
can change its tramway services, its 
governments, or the place—the cellar, 
the crust of the earth, or the sky— 
in which it is to be housed? It is eas- 
ier to take a man up in an aeroplane 
than it is to make him agree that his 
neighbor ought to run away with his 
wife, or that his sons ought not to 
read Thucydides. Even amongst 
those writers whom I have named there 
is beginning to arise a half-formed 
consciousness that amid all these 
changes in circumstances we must be 
careful how we admit changes in char- 
acter and in mental calibre; a con- 
sciousness that we are in need of some 
fixed point by which the world may 
be enabled to retain its sanity. Now 
there are two classes of people who 
believe in permanence; those who 
think that the world is the same al- 
ways because they are too silly to open 
their eyes; and the very small class of 
those who have felt profoundly that all 
things are changing in something more 
than the Heraclitean sense, who have 
yet penetrated to the necessity of a 
permanence, of an organic human con- 
tinuity, underlying the multiplex cir- 
cumstances and ideas of our life. 

And this brings me back to Mr. Fors- 
ter and Mr. Galsworthy. ‘“Howard’s 
End,” the old-fashioned house which 
gives its name to Mr. Forster's novel, 
is contrasted with the new buildings 
which are occupied and vacated, which 
spring up on all sides and are vica- 
riously inhabited, which draw nearer 
and nearer to the garden and the wych- 
elm of “Howard’s End.” It is the 


symbol of permanence, of the old or- 

der which “connects” the past with 

the present, the personal and individ- 
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ual with the cosmopolitan and indiffer- 
ent; it is the something sacred which 
neither an individual nor a nation can 
afford to neglect. Mr. Forster, im- 
pressed as he is with the need of 
change, directed instead of haphazard, 
nevertheless perceives that there are 
permanent elements, belonging to char- 
acter, in our blood and our tradition, 
which cannot be ignored without peril. 

Mr. Galsworthy, in The Patrician, 
is no longer the mere antagonist of the 
established order of things. He seems, 
to have attained a sort of optimism 
strangely at variance with his earlier 
views; to have perceived that running 
through all these conflicts, revolutions, 
and evolutions, there is and has been a 
certain national sense, a sort of col- 
lective reasonableness, which is con- 
stantly making itself felt, and being 
expressed in its best form by the lead- 
ers of opinion, the aristocrats of na- 
ture; that the torrent runs, as it were, 
between solid banks; that in the long 
run character triumphs over confusion. 

There is in this view, doubtless, the 
danger of complacence. But it is 
worth noting that the time is already 
passing when the _ transformations 
wrought by science and its attendant 
agents can shake the soul within our 
bodies. Science was applied to indus- 
try, and it changed the appearance of 
‘England; it was applied to organic 
life, and it destroyed ancient history. 
It was appiied to religion, but before it 
had quite demolished it, became its 
ally. It has been applied to morais, 
aud has threatened them, but must 
needs be called into their support. 
Character, becoming once again its 
own master, promises to hold science 
in leading-strings, to control the pro- 
digious, artificial, invented, but in- 
creasingly manageable collective organ- 
ism, and to make of England what it 
likes. 

R. A. Scott-James. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


By tHe Late Lzo To.stToy. 


Amongst the learned who study phil- 
osophy one meets some individuals who 
study it—not, as most of them do, 
merely professionally—but for the sake 
of their own souls. 

It is difficult for these learned men 
to free themselves from the scientific 
superstitions in which they have grown 
up and matured, and by the service of 
which conspicuous worldly success is 
so often obtained. But some of them, 
possessing live. sincere, and moral na- 
tures, unceasingly strive to liberate 
themselves. Realizing in their inner 
experience all the narrowness—or, to 
put it plainly, the stupidity—of the 
materialist view of life, which is in- 
compatible with any moral teaching, 
they are inevitably drawn to the ac- 
knowledgment of a spiritual principle 
as the basis of everything, and to the 
question of man’s relation to that spir- 
itual principle; that is to say, they are 
drawn to questions of ethics, to which 
more and more attention has been paid 
of late. 

What it comes to at bottom is, that 
by a long and intricate road of scien- 
tific philosophy they are brought to the 
simple position accepted by every Rus- 
sian peasant—even by those who are 
illiterate—that one must live for one’s 
soul, and that, in order so to live, one 
must know what to do and what not to 
do for that purpose. 

The relation of these learned men 
to the matter is, I consider, perfectly 
correct; but unfortunately they for the 
most part cannot manage to free them- 
selves from the scientific ballast they 
have assimilated as something neces- 
sary and valuable and that has to be 
utilized, but which really, by obstruct- 
ing reason, prevents its free play. 


Sharing with all scientific men the su- 
perstition that philosophy is a science 
LIVING AGE. 
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which establishes the foundations of 
all other truths, they, in order to es- 
tablish these truths, unceasingly con- 
struct one theory after another, with- 
out ever reaching any definite result. 
Great erudition and even greater flex- 
ibility and ingenuity of mind often en- 
courage them in this; but the chief 
reason that their labor fails to yield 
results, is the false (as I hold) convic- 
tion accepted among them, that religion 
is nothing else than faith: faith, in the 
sense of credulity—the acceptance of 
statements certain people have made; 
and that, consequently, faith or reli- 
gion can have no significance for phil- 
osophy; and that philosophy, if not an- 
tagonistic to religion, must at least be 
entirely independent of it. They, with 
all the scientific philosophers, overlook 
the fact that religion (faith), besides 
the meaning now attributed to it—that 
is to say, besides dogmas and the es- 
tablishment of blind belief in certain 
Scriptures—has another meaning. This 
real meaning is the acknowledgment 
and clear expression of the indefinable 
elements (the soul and God) felt by 
everybody. And so it is that all the 
questions with which scientific philoso- 
phers are so zealously occupied, and to 
solve which an endless number of mu- 
tually contradictory and often stupid 
theories are constructed, were solved 
centuries ago by religion, and solved in 
such a way that there is, and can be, 
no need and no possibility of re-solv- 
ing them. 

These men, like all their fellow-phil- 
osophers, do not perceive that religion 
—not the perversion to which religion 
has everywhere been and still is sub- 
jected—but religion in the sense of the 
acknowledgment and expression of in- 
definable but ever-realized elements 
(the soul and God), is the inevitable 
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condition of any reasonable, clear, and 
fruitful teaching of life—of teaching 
from which alone firm principles of mo- 
rality can be deduced—and that there- 
fore religion, in its true sense, cannot 
be opposed to philosophy; and more 
than that, that philosophy cannot be a 
science unless it accepts the data es- 
tablished by religion for its basis. 

Strange as it may seem to those who 
are used to consider religion as some- 
thing inexact, “unscientific,” ‘fantastic, 
and inconstant, and science as some- 
thing firm, exact, and incontrovertible 
—in philosophic matters the very re- 
verse is the case. 

The religious conception of life says: 
“Before all things, and most indubit- 
ably, there exists something indefin- 
able, and that is our soul and God.” 
But just because we know this before 
everything else, and more indubitably 
than anything else, we can in no way 
define it; yet we believe it exists, and 
is the basis of everything, and on that 
belief we build all our further teach- 
ing. From all that is knowable to 
man, religious perception selects the 
thing which does not admit of defini- 
tion, and says of it, “I don't know.” 
And that attitude toward what it is not 
given to man to know is the first and 
‘most essential condition of true knowl- 
edge. The teachings of Zoroaster, the 
‘Brahmins, Buddha, Lao-Tsze. Confu- 
cius,; and Christ are of that kind. The 
"philosophic view of life, on the other 
‘hand, seeing no difference, or shutting 
its eyes to the difference between 
knowledge of external phenomena and 
knowledge of the soul and of God, re- 
gards a chemical combination and 
man’s consciousness of his own ego, 
astronomical observations or calcula- 
tions and the acknowledgment of the 
Origin of all life. as alike open to ra- 
tional and verbal definition; and—con- 
fusing the definable and the undefin- 
able, the Knowable and the unknowable 
—unceasingly constructs fantastic and 
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mutually contradictory theories one 
on the top of another, in attempt- 
ing to define the undefinable. Such 
are the teachings of life of the Aris- 
totles, Platos, lLeibnitzes, Lockes, 
Hegels, Spencers; and of many others 
—their name is legion. In reality, all 
these teachings consist: (1) of idle rea- 
sonings about what is not subject to 
reason, reasonings which might be 
called philosophistics, but not philoso- 
phies: the love of philosophizing, but 
not the love of wisdom; and (2) of poor 
repetitions of what, in relation to this 
moral law, has been much better ex- 
pressed in the religious teachings. 

Yes, strange as it may seem to those 
who have never thought about it, the 
understanding of life of any pagan who 
in his religion acknowledges an in- 
explicable origin of all things, person- 
ified by him in any kind of idol—un- 
reasonable as his conception of that in- 
explicable origin may be—has yet an 
understanding of life incomparably 
higher than that of a philosopher who 
does not acknowledge the undefinable 
basis of all knowledge. The religious 
pagan acknowledges something unde- 
finable, and believes that it exists and 
is the origin of all things; and on this 
undefinable something he builds, well 
or ill, his understanding of life, and he 
submits to that undefinable Origin and 
is guided by it in all his actions; while 
the philosopher—endeavoring to define 
that which defines everything else, and 
can therefore not be defined—has no 
firm foundation on which to build his 
conception of life or to use as a guide 
for his actions. 

It could not be otherwise, for all 
knowledge consists in establishing re- 
lations between causes and effects. 
And the chain of causes is endless, and 
evidently the study of certain series of 
causes in that endless chain cannot 
form the basis of a world-conception. 

A few days ago a learned professor 
explained to me that all the faculties 
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of the soul have now been traced back 
to mechanical causes; “only conscious- 
ness ig not yet quite explained,” said 
he with striking naiveté. “We al- 
ready understand the whole machine, 
only we don’t quite know by what and 
how it is set in motion.” This is 
amazing! Only consciousness (the 
“only” is delightful) is not yet ex- 
plained by a mechanical process! “Not 
yet explained,” but the professor is 
evidently convinced that any day the 
news may arrive that some Professor 
Schmidt of Berlin, or Oxenberg of 
Frankfort, has discovered the mechan- 
ical cause of consciousness, that is, of 
God within the soul of man. Is it 
not plain that an old woman believing 
in the Kazan Queen of Heaven ' is not 
only morally but mentally incompara- 
bly superior to that learned professor? 

What's to be done? Where are we 
to get the foundation of our world- 
conception, since reasoning—the activ- 
ity of the mind—supplies no such foun- 
dation? Has man, then, no other 
knowledge than that obtained by rea- 
soning? The reply is obvious: each 
man within himself is conscious of a 
knowledge quite distinct from rea- 


soned knowledge, and independent of 
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the endless chain of cause and effect. 
This knowledge is his consciousness of 
his spiritual ego. 

When man discovers this conscious- 
ness directly for himself, he calls it 
“consciousness”; but when he finds this 
consciousness, which is common to all 
mankind, in religious teachings, in dis- 
tinction from reasoned knowledge, he 
ealls it “faith.” Such were all the 
faiths, from the most ancient to the 
newest. The essence of them all lies 
in the fact that, despite the often ab- 
surd forms they have taken in their 
perversions, they yet give to him who 
accepts them, such bases of knowledge, 
independent of the chain of cause and 
effect, as alone render a reasonable 
conception of life possible. 

So that the learned philosopher con- 
fined within the endless chain of cause 
and effect, who does not acknowledge 
a religious basis, is inevitably forced to 
seek for an imaginary and impossible 
cause of all causes; while the religious 
man recognizes this cause of all causes, 
and has faith in it; and consequently, 
in contrast to the scientific philosopher, 
possesses a firm understanding of life 
and a sound guidance for his actions. 





THE LITTLE COMPTON SENSATION. 


Behind the bar of the “Dove and 
Easel” (famous as being the only inn 
so called in the country), Mr. John 
Gandy stood reading a newspaper; 
when business was slack Mr. Gandy 
always read a newspaper, and in con- 
sequence was the best informed man 
upon public affairs in Little Compton. 
Mr. Gandy laid down the paper and 
gazed severely from beneath his gold- 
rimmed spectacles at nothing. He 
was a model publican, from his velvet 
skull-cap and immaculate Dundreary 

1A celebrated wonder-working icon. 


whiskers to his brilliantly polished and 
squeaky boots. As he pursued his con- 
templation, the outer-doors were pushed 
open, admitting a stream of yellow sun- 
shine, and with it a little, bald-headed 
man with a red nose and a green 
baize apron. He approached the 
counter, eyed Mr. Gandy deliberately, 
and ordered a pint of ale. Mr. Gandy 
drew the beer as if it were a sacred 
office, wheezing the while. He was 
a man with a ponderous manner, and 
a full bar or an empty bar made no dif- 
erence to the sacred flow of the liquor. 
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He had an eye that could cower a 
“drunk” more effectually than the 
muscle of a barman. 

“Dry work movin’,” said the man 
with the red nose pleasantly. 

Mr. Gandy wheezed. 

“I’m a stranger ’ere,” continued the 
man, as he produced some bread and 
cheese from a piece of pink newspaper. 
“Funny little ’ole, I calls it. Nothin’ 
to do, far as I can see. No street ac- 
cidents ’ere, I’ll take my oath,” and he 
laughed genially at his own joke. 

“You're one of the pantechnicon-men 
from Holmleigh?” queried Mr. Gandy 
with dignity. 

“Right, first time!” laughed the ir- 
repressible, with his mouth full of 
bread and cheese. “I’m up at the 
Fort, I am. Oh! It’s b—, I tell 
you. Sorry! it slipped out.” This 
had reference to the word he had used, 
which had caused Mr. Gandy to “look” 
at him. 

“The Fort?’ queried Mr. Gandy. 
“The Fort?” 

“Yus! the Fort,’ grinned the man. 
“That’s what I calls it. Never saw 
sO many guns in all me puff, millions 
of ’em. What the—what ’e wants ’em 
for I can’t think. Millions!” 

The man was obviously serious, and 
Mr. Gandy became interested. At that 
moment a_ carter’ entered. The 
pantechnicon-man immediately pro- 
ceeded to get into conversation with 
him. Presently he caught Mr. Gandy’s 
eye and read in it curiosity. He was 
a man whose thirst was always a day 
in advance of its quenching, for to- 
day’s liquor never seemed more than 
to satisfy yesterday's craving. Host 
Gandy fixed the pantechnicon-man 
with his eye, and then slowly trans- 
ferred his gaze to the door of the bar- 
parlor. The man followed the eye of 
mine host with a grin, and sauntered 
towards the door, looked round, saw 
that he was right, passed through, 
softly closing it behind him. A minute 














later Mr. Gandy moved in the same 
direction, lifted the flap of the bar and 
passed into the room, also closing the 
door behind him. As he left the bar 
he touched a bell which produced Mrs. 
Gandy, in black, wearing much jew- 
elry, and a musical-comedy smile as 
persistent as Mr. Gandy’s wheeze. 

When the pantechnicon-man went 
forth from the bar-parlor it was with 
a thirst only half a day in arrears, a 
joyous look in his eye, and a vague un- 
certainty about his gait. Outside the 
“Dove and Easel” he lifted his green 
baize apron, a finger and thumb at 
each corner, and made a few shuffling 
movements with his feet, then he 
winked, grinned, and finally laughed as 
he passed on his way up the road. 
Mr. Gandy left the bar-parlor, spoke to 
Mrs. Gandy, and disappeared through 
the glass door into the private parlor. 
Two hours later Mr. Gandy reappeared. 
He had made up his mind. 

The pantechnicon-man felt as only a 
man can feel who has made up a fifty 
per cent deficit. His mind was work- 
ing busily. He was obviously in pos- 
session of a secret that other people 
thought worth paying for. As he 
walked down the village street he pon- 
dered deeply, unsteadily. Presently 
he paused and slapped the green baize 
apron covering his leg. He walked 
over to where Mrs. Grinder was stand- 
ing at the door of her little general 
shop. A remark of Mr. Gandy’s had 
set him thinking, with the result that 
he was soon ringing the bell at The 
Towers. Half an hour later he walked 
down the drive of The Towers, the res- 
idence of Sir Charles Custance, J.P., a 
sovereign richer than when he entered, 
and the thirst deficit still further re 
duced. At the gates of The Towers 
he paused. Coming towards him was 
a dogeart, driven by a small, fierce 
looking little man. It was Mr. Roger 
Greenhales, who farmed, as a hobby, 
at a considerable yearly loss, to prove 
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that the outcry against the unprofit- 
ableness of English land-culture was 
ridiculous. The  pantechnicon-man 
spoke to Mr. Greenhales, and in ten 
minutes received five shillings. He 
then proceeded to Holmleigh, where he 
found his foreman, and also that he 
had extended his dinner-hour into two. 


Il. 

“It’s a national affair, I tell you, 
Wrannock, a national affair!” Sir 
Charles leaned back in his library chair 
and surveyed the impassive features of 
Sergeant Wrannock as if searching for 
some contradiction; but Sergeant Wran- 
nock of the Suffolk County Constabu- 
lary merely shuffled his feet and said: 
“Yes, sir!” 

“T’ll call at the house this afternoon 
and see if there is anything to be dis- 
covered. I'll go now; damme if I 
don’t. We'll both go.” 

Sir Charles jumped up forthwith. 
He was a short, stout man, with bushy, 
magisterial eyebrows, a red complex- 
ion, a bald head, a monocle, and a 
fierce don’t-argue-with-me-sir manner. 

He was a man who had but one topic 
of conversation—the coming German 
Invasion. It would not be his fault if 
the Germans found Little Compton un- 
prepared. He had pointed out that, 
being an East Coast village, it lay in 
the very centre of the battle-ground. 
At first Little Compton had felt uncom- 
fortable, but later it had apparently 
become reconciled to its fate. It did 
nothing. In any case, no village in 
England knew better what invasion 
would mean. Sir Charles had drawn 
a vivid picture of what would be the 
fate of the women of Little Compton 
unless their men-folk repelled the in- 
vaders, with the result that the Dor- 
cas Society, with the full approval of 
the vicar, wrote to Sir Charles protest- 
ing against such things being said on 
a public platform. 

As he trotted towards the door, Sir 
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(Charles turned to the Sergeant and 
said— 

“This is a big business, Wrannock, 
a big business. We'll find out more 
before we communicate with head- 
quarters. See?” And Sir Charles 
glared fiercely at the Sergeant. 

Sergeant Wrannock did see. He 
saw many things, including promotion 
for himself, and he replied— 

“It is indeed, sir!” And the two 
men went out. 

From The Towers to Holmleigh is 
not more than half a mile. Sir Charles 
went first, leaving the Sergeant to fol- 
low on his bicycle. If they were seen 
together it might arouse suspicion. 
Sir Charles was to go to Holmleigh, 
making the best excuse he could think 
of, and spy out the land; and the Ser- 
geant, who fortunately was not in uni- 
form, was to follow half an hour later. 
At six o’clock they were to meet at The 
Towers. 

On his way up the drive of Holm- 
leigh, Sir Charles met Mr. Gandy com- 
ing away with a flushed and angry 
face. For the first time in his history 
his look had failed. He had been in- 
sulted, and that by a foreman pantech- 
nicon-man. Sir Charles acknowledged 
Mr. Gandy’s salute, attaching no sig- 
nificance to the presence of the host 
of the “Dove and Easel” in the grounds 
of Holmleigh. Most probably he had 
called to solicit the new tenant’s cus- 
tom. So Mr. Gandy passed down the 
drive with a stormy face, and Sir 
Charles passed up with a determined 
one. 

The hall door was open, and men 
were passing to and fro carrying vari- 
ous articles of furniture. Sir Charles’s 
eyes greedily devoured all that was to 
be seen—in particular some long, cof- 
fin-like wooden cases. He stood at the 
door for a minute; it seemed unneces- 
sary to ring with so many men about. 
Presently a man came up and stared at 
him, rather offensively Sir Charles 
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thought; but remembering the delicate 
nature of his mission, the baronet ad- 
justed his monocle and said politely— 

“I—er—want to see one of the—er— 
er—moving-men.” 

“Certainly, sir,”’ responded the man. 
“*Ave you any choice?” 

Sir Charles fixed his monocle more 
firmly in his left eye, and stared at the 
man in astonishment. 

“We've got ’em from twenty-three to 
sixty-five. I’m forty-eight meself, but 
perhaps you'd like a young ’un. Fair 
or dark, tall or short, sir?” 

Sir Charles gazed at the man in ut- 
ter bewilderment, then went very red, 
but controlling his wrath he replied— 

“I do not know his name, I’m afraid. 
He has a green baize apron, and—er— 
is rather bald, and—er—has a rather 
red nose.” 

The man smiled broadly, insolently, 
intolerably, Sir Charles thought. 

“That won’t ’elp us much, sir. 
You’ve described the whole perfession. 
Hi! Ginger!’ This to a man who was 
passing. Ginger approached. “This 
is rather a tasty little lot, sir. ’E’s got 
a red ’ead as well as a red nose. Not 
"im? Well, let mesee. Tell Bindle to 
come ’ere. I think Bindle may be 
your man, sir, ’e’s got some pals in 
these parts, I think.” For a full min- 
ute Sir Charles glared at the man be- 
fore him, and the man grinned back. 
“This ‘im, sir?” he queried, as the pan- 
technicon-man approached. 

“Damn your insolence!” burst out Sir 
Charles. “I'll report you to your em- 
ployers!” But the foreman had disap- 
peared to give an order, and Bindle 
also had slipped away. Sir Charles 
raged back down the drive, striving to 
think of some means of punishing the 
insolence of the foreman pantechnicon- 
man. 

A quarter of an hour later Mr. 
Greenhales arrived at the hall door of 
Holmleigh. The foreman was there 
to receive him. 
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“I want to see one of your men. | 
don’t know his name, but he’s——” 

“A rather bald little man, with a 
green apron and a red nose?” inter- 
rupted the foreman blandly. 

“Exactly!” responded Mr. Greenhales 
genially. “Exactly! Kindly tell him!” 

“I’m very sorry, sir, it was ’is re- 
ception-day, but ’e’s been took ill, and 
’e asked me to apologize. ’E’s got a 
lot of friends round about ’ere. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if that was the 
cause of ’is illness. Good arternoon, 
sir. I'll tell ’im you called.” 

The foreman shut the door in Mr. 
Greenhales’s face, and for the third 
time that afternoon anger strode down 
the drive of Holmleigh. 

In the hall the much-wanted Bindle 
was listening intently to his foreman. 

“You seem to be ’olding a levvy to- 
day, Bindle. Seem to ’ave a lot of 
friends ere too! Didn’t know you was 
a society man, Bindle. MThey’re all 
so fond o’ you, so’t appears. ’Adn’t 
you better give up this line o’ business, 
you with your gif’s, and take to squir- 
ing it? You'd look tasty a-follerin’ the 
‘ounds, you would. Now, it’s about 
time you decided what you really are. 
Two hours you take for your dinner, 
an’ spend the arternoon receivin’ call- 
ers, me a-openin’ the scarlet door. 
Now you get back to the brilliant fur- 
niture movin’, and give up yer stut- 
terin’ ambitions. If I was you——” 

Bindle was never to know what 
his foreman would do if in his place. 
At that moment a loud peal at the bell 
caused him to pause. He gazed from 
Bindle to the door, from the door to 
Bindle, and during the two seconds 
that his superior’s eyes were off him 
Bindle slipped stealthily away. Then 
the foreman went slowly to the door 
and opened it. He found there a mid- 
dle-aged, rather stout man, dressed in 
tweeds, with the trousers clipped for 
cycling. Behind him he held a bi- 
cycle. It was Sergeant Wrannock. 
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The foreman eyed the caller aggres- 
sively, his hands moving convulsively. 
There was that about his appear- 
ance which caused his caller to step 
suddenly back. The bicycle over- 
turned with a clatter, and the Sergeant 
sat down with great suddenness on the 
front wheel. The foreman eyed him 
indifferently. The tears were stream- 
ing from the Sergeant’s eyes, for he 
had sat with considerable force upon 
one of the coasters. When he had 
picked himself up and replaced the bi- 
eycle, the foreman spoke. 

“If you’ve come ’ere to show me 
that trick, you’ve bloomin’ well wasted 
your time. You aint no Cinquevally, 
ole son! If, however, you’re a-lookin’ 
for a bald little man with a green apron 
and a red nose,” the stranger’s eyes 
brightened beneath the tears, “well, ’es 
been took ill, an’ ’is mother has taken 
‘im ’ome. ‘Is address is 1 Dempsey 
Street, Stepney, London, South-East. 
Now you'd better go, ole sport, ‘fore I 
set the ruddy dog on you. I’m pretty 
damned well sick of the sight of yer, 
comin’ ‘ere with yer bicycle tricks in- 
terruptin’ o’ the day’s work. ’Ere, 
Bindle—-where’s Bindle?” he shouted 
into the house, but the Sergeant did not 
wait. He mounted his machine and 
disappeared down the drive. Before 
Bindle came, and Bindle was uneager 
to respond, he was a quarter of a mile 
up the road. 

Sergeant Wrannock was stunned at 
the treatment he had received. From 
such men he was accustomed to re- 
spect, deference, and blind obedience. 
To be called “Ole son” by a workman 
astonished him. Soon he became an- 
noyed, in time his annoyance crystal- 
lized into anger, and eventually, pass- 
ing through the alembic of professional 
discretion, it became distilled into a 
determination to teach this man a les- 
son. He had no intention of letting 
him know that it was a police sergeant 
whom he had thus rudely treated, as if 
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he were some ordinary person. He 
could not understand the reference to 
the “‘bald little man with a green apron 
and a red nose.” The particulars tal- 
lied exactly with the description of 
the man of whom Sir Charles had 
spoken. At six o'clock he presented 
himself at The Towers, told his his- 
tory, and was bidden by the Magis- 
trate to leave the matter until the 
morning, when it would probably be 
better to report the whole affair to the 
Superintendent at Lowestoft. Sir 
Charles had his reasons for suggesting 
delay. 
III. 

By nine o'clock the last pantechnicon 
that was going back that night had 
rumbled off to Lowestoft, there to be 
entrained for London. One still re- 
mained on the drive, waiting to be 
taken back by the horses that would 
bring the first van in the morning. 
Holmleigh was shut up and in dark- 
ness, save for a slit of light that could 
be seen beneath the venetian blind of 
the dining-room. Inside the room sat 
the foreman pantechnicon-man. He 
was smoking a meditative pipe, and 
cursing the luck that left him at Holm- 
leigh to play the night-watchman. He 
Was not a nervous man, but his mind 
instinctively travelled back over the 
events of the day. Why had so many 
people been desirous of seeing Bindle? 
He had subjected Bindle himself to a 
very thorough and picturesque cross- 
examination. He had told Bindle 
what he thought of him, and of those 
responsible for his being. He had 
coaxed him and threatened him, but 
without result. Bindle had expressed 
the utmost astonishment at his sudden 
popularity, and professed himself quite 
unable to account for it. Once or 
twice the foreman thought he saw the 
shadow of a grin flit across the unpre- 
possessing visage of his suspected sub- 
ordinate, especially when the fellow 
had impertinently suggested that he 
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should act as night-watchman, adding 
as an excuse the obvious fatigue of his 
superior. It was this that had ter- 
minated the interview with great sud- 
denness. 

Thus meditating upon the curious oc- 
currences of the day, the foreman 
dropped off to sleep, for he was tired, 
and the arm-chair, in which he half 
lay, half sat, was extremely comfort- 
able. 

As the foreman slept, a dark form 
moved stealthily up the drive towards 
the house. Keeping well within the 
shadow of the trees, it paused to lis- 
ten, then moved on for a dozen yards, 
and stopped again. When it reached 
the top of the drive it crept off to the 
left in the direction of the tradesmen's 
entrance. Displaying great caution, 
the figure finally reached the scullery 
window, which by a curious chance 
was unfastened. After great deliber- 
ation and much listening, it opened the 
window, inserted itself feet foremost 
and disappeared. Three minutes later 
the back door was noiselessly unbolted 
and opened. The figure looked out 
cautiously, then retreated within, leav- 
ing the door open to its fullest extent. 

The first figure had scarcely disap- 
peared before another approached the 
back door from the opposite direction. 
It must have come through the hedge 
or skirted it from the main entrance on 
the inside. The second figure paused, 
as if astonished at finding the back 
door open. For ten minutes it stood 
in the shadow of the water-butt lis- 
tening. Finally, with a quiet, insidi- 
ous motion it slid through the door- 
way. 

The first figure, passing cautiously 
through the servants’ quarters, had 
reached the hall. Finding all the doors 
shut, it proceeded stealthily up-stairs 
to the large drawing-room that over- 
looked the drive. The door was open! 


Groping its way, the figure for one sec- 
ond allowed the light of a dark lantern 
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to show. The effect was startling. 
The whole room was piled up with long 
narrow wooden cases. On severai ta- 
bles, formed by boards on trestles, were 
laid out what appeared to be dozens of 
modern rifles. The figure gasped. 
The room was apparently nothing less 
than a huge arsenal. The long nar- 
row cases contained guns! guns!! 
guns!!! 

The figure had just picked up one of 
the guns to make sure that its eyes 
were telling the truth, when there was 
the sound of a footfall on the landing. 

The figure turned quickly, and the 
rifle dropped with a crash to the floor. 
For a full minute it stood as if petrified 
with horror, then with a swift, stealthy 
movement reached the door. Here it 
turned sharply to the left and ran into 
something small and soft. With a yell 
the something turned. In a moment 
the two forms were locked together, 
with a thud they fell and lay a writh- 
ing, wriggling mass at the top of the 
Stairs. 


The foreman had no idea how long 
he had slept, or what it was that had 
awakened him; but suddenly he found 
himself in full possession of his facul- 
ties, with a feeling that something was 
happening. The lamp had gone out, 
there was no moon, and he felt cold, al- 
though he knew it to be July. For a 
minute he listened intently. Not a 
sound broke the stillness, save the rus- 
tle of the trees as the wind sighed 
through them. He went to the win- 
dow and looked out under the blind. 
It was quite dark. The foreman 
shook himself, then pinched his leg. 
Yes, he was awake. Then he heard a 
creak overhead, and it suddenly came 
home to him that the house was being 
burgled. A passionate anger seemed 
to grip hold of him. Silently and 
swiftly he opened the door that led 
into the hall. He had not moved 
three steps before he was brought to a 
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standstill by a yell that echoed through 
the whole place. It was followed a 
moment later by what appeared to be 
an avalanche descending the stairs. 
From stair to stair it bumped through 
the darkness, and finally lay heaving 
and grunting almost at his feet. 
There were muttered exclamations, 
curses, threats, and the dull sound of 
blows. The foreman sprang forward 
and clutched with his right hand a hu- 
man ear. Feeling about with his left 
hand, he secured a handful of hair. 
Then he brought two heads together 
with a crack. The muttering and 
movement ceased, and the foreman 
pantechnicon-man struck a match. 

“Crikey!” The exclamation burst 
involuntarily from his lips. He rum- 
maged in his pockets and presently 
produced about two inches of candle; 
this he lighted and held over the re- 
cumbent mass at his feet. 

“Well, I’m brilliantly well damned!” 
he stuttered. There at his feet lay 
Mr. Greenhales and Sergeant Wran- 
nock, whom the foreman recognized 
only as two of the afternoon's visitors. 
For fully two minutes he stood regard- 
ing his captives, then, with a grin of 
delight, he blew out the candle, care- 
fully opened the front door, and looked 
out. There was nothing to be seen 
save the trees and the empty pan- 
technicon van. The great black shape 
appeared to give him an idea. The 
doors were open, and without hesita- 
tion he stepped back into the hall, 
picked up one of the prostrate figures 
and carried it into the van; a moment 
later he did the same with the other. 
Closing the doors, he barred and pad- 
locked them and re-entered the hall 
Later he returned to the pantechnicon, 
unfastened the padlock, and left the 
doors merely barred. 

Still grinning to himself, he once 
more entered the house and picked up 
an old-fashioned pistol from many that 
lay upon the dining-room table. Next 
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he opened the dining-room windows 
at the bottom, performing the same 
operation with those in the morning- 
room. Finally, locking the doors of 
both rooms from the outside, he made 
a tour of the whole house, and, haying 
satisfied himself that no one was se- 
creted within, he slipped out of the 
front door and closed it behind him, 
unaware that a pair of terrified eyes 
were watching him from the head of 
the stairs. 

“There’s two still to come,” he mut- 
tered and waited. At the end of an 
hour he heard a grind as of gravel be- 
neath a _ boot. He listened eagerly. 
There was fully five minutes of silence, 
followed by another grind, and a dark 
shape approached the dining-room win- 
dow. The foreman still waited. It 
took a quarter of an hour for the shape 
to make up its mind to raise the win- 
dow higher and enter. The foreman 
distinctly heard the sound of sup- 
pressed wheezing. When the figure 
had with difficulty forced itself upon 
the window-sill, he leaped out, grasped 
its leg, and pulled. There was a 
wheezy shout, and the foreman was 
kneeling on the path, with a figure be- 
tween his knees and the gravel. 

Again he struck a match, which dis- 
closed the ashen features of the land- 
lord of the “Dove and Easel.” With- 
out hesitation the foreman picked him 
up and bundled him into the pantechni- 
con, and once more barred the door. 
As he turned back, he saw the hall 
door open slightly. At first he thought 
it was his imagination. As_ he 
watched, the door continued to open 
stealthily, inch by inch. A figure ap- 
peared. Dawn was just breaking. 
The figure crept along by the side of 
the house. At first the foreman 
watched, then, seeing that his man was 
likely to escape, he sprang out. The 
figure ran, the foreman ran, and ran 
the faster. Then the fugitive stopped, 
and facing round caught the foreman a 
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blow in the chest as he came on un- 
able to stop. With a yell of rage the 
foreman lifted his pistol and brought 
it down with a crash upon his op- 
ponent’s head. In a gray heap the 
trespasser dropped. Another match 
was struck, revealing Sir Charles Cus- 
tance’s rubicund features, down which 
a slow trickle of blood wound its way. 
“That’s the lot, I s’pose!”’ commented 
the foreman grimly, as he bundled the 
portly frame of the magistrate into the 
van. Having done so, he addressed 
the interior at large, “I’m a-watching 
outside, and if yer so much as kawf or 
blow yer noses, I'll shoot through the 
sides with this ’ere damned ole blun- 
derbus. D’ye ’ear, old cockies?” 
With that he banged the doors to, 
barred and padlocked them, and sat on 
the tail-board watching the grayness 
of the dawn steal through the trees, 
struggling to keep himself awake. He 
was still so occupied when, at half-past 
seven, a distant rumble announced the 
arrival of the expected pantechnicon 
from Lowestoft. As it slowly lum- 
bered up the drive, the foreman 
grinned, and he grinned more broadly 
when he saw Bindle slip off from the 
tailboard, followed by Ginger. 
“Mornin’, Bindle; mornin’ Ginger,” 
he called out politely. ‘“Slep’ well?” 
Bindle and Ginger grinned. “Now, 
one 0’ you two go an’ get my break- 
fast, and the other telephone for the 
perlice.” The men stared at him. 
“Ginger,” he continued complacently, 
“you'll find two eggs and some bacon 
in the ’all, and a stove in the kitchen, 
an’ a pot of coffee which only wants 
warmin’ up. I’m ‘ungry, Ginger—as 
’ungry as ’ell is for you, Ginger. Bin- 
dle, give my compliments to the perlice 
at Lowestoft, and ast them to send 
four scarlet peelers over ‘ere at once 
to take charge o’ what I caught larst 
night. 
“Yes, Bindle, old sport, I’ve got ‘em 
all—all in Black Maria.” and he 
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jerked his thumb in the direction of 
the empty pantechnicon. “All yer 
very dear pals, ole son. Like to see 
’em?” 

Bindle looked puzzled; but when the 
foreman had explained, his grin tran- 
scended in its breadth and good-hu- 
mor that of his superior. Then the 
foreman changed the style of his idiom, 
and his subordinates went their ways 
as he had intended and directed that 
they should. 7 

The foreman was just finishing his 
breakfast by wiping a piece of bread 
round the plate, when there reached 
him the sound of a motor-car chunk- 
ing its way along in the distance. The 
news of the night’s doings had spread 
rapidly, and a small crowd was col- 
lected round the gates of Holmleigh. 
Bindle grinned through the bars, and 
occasionally threw to the curious 
neighbors bits of information. The 
car approached and drew up. _ In it 
was a tall, spare man of about thirty- 
eight or forty, with thin, angular fea- 
tures. He seemed surprised to see 
the crowd; but turning the car through 
the open gates drove slowly up to the 
house. The crowd recognized the 
stranger as Mr. Richard Miller, the 
new tenant of Holmleigh. He nodded 
to the foreman, who immediately de- 
scended from the tail-board and ap- 
proached. 

“Good mornin’, sir,” he _ said. 
“You're ’ere earlier than I ’ad ’oped, 
sir; but that’s on the lucky side. I’ve 
been ’aving rather a lively night, sir.” 

At this moment there was a 
loud and continuous pounding from 
within the pantechnicon that he had 
just left. 

“If you’re not quiet I’ll shoot, God 
forgive me, but I will,” he yelled over 
his shoulder. Then turning to Mr. 
Miller he winked jocosely. “Gettin’ a 
bit Impatient, sir. I’ve ’ad ’em there 
for several hours now. Ah? ’ere’s the 
perlice!” 
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As he spoke another car appeared 
round the bend of the drive, and an 
Inspector in uniform and three plain- 
clothes men got out. 

“Now there’s goin’ to be some fun,” 
he chuckled to himself as, addressing 
Mr. Miller, he told of the happenings 
of the night before. When he had fin- 
ished, the features of Bindle, who had 
been relieved by Ginger, were suffused 
with a grin so broad and good-humored 
that it contrasted strangely with’ the 
astonishment written on the faces of 
the others. 

“That’s the story, gentlemen, and 
there’s my bag,” jerking his thumb in 
the direction of the pantechnicon. 
“Four of ’em there are, I counted '’em 
carefully, an’ every one a Charles 
Peace. You’d better be careful as 
you let ’em out,” he added. “I ’adn’t 
time to search ‘em. They came so 
quick, like flies in summer.” 

The Inspector breathed hard, Mr. 
Miller looked grave and concerned, the 
plain-clothes men looked blank, Bindle 
looked cheerful, whilst the foreman 
looked as a man looks only once in 
the course of his life. Deliberately 
he approached the tail of the van, un- 
did the lock, removed the bar, threw 
open the doors, and stood quietly aside. 
For fully half a minute nothing hap- 
pened, then the portly form of Ser- 
geant Wrannock emerged. 

“Wrannock!” gasped the Inspector 
from Lowestoft. The Sergeant for- 
got to salute his superior officer. He 
was humiliated. His collar was torn, 
one eye was black, and his nose was 
swollen. Closely following him came 
Sir Charles Custance and Mr. Green- 
hales, who between them supported 
Mr. Gandy, wheezing pitifully. All 
were much battered. Sir Charles’s 
face was covered with blood, Mr. 
Greenhales had lost his wig and his 
false teeth. whilst Mr. Gandy had lost 
the power to move. 

“What in Heaven’s name is the 
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meaning of this?” asked the Inspector 
from Lowestoft. 

“It means,” thundered Sir’ Charles, 
who was the first to find his voice, 
“that we have been brutally and mur- 
derously assaulted by a band of ruf- 
fians.” 

“That's me and me only!” com- 
mented the foreman complacently. 
“I’m the band, ole cockie, and don't 
you forget it.” 

“It means,” said Sergeant Wrannock, 
“that having information that this 
house was packed with firearms, I 
came to make investigation and——” 

“Got caught, ole son,” interpolated 
the foreman. 

“Hold your tongue!” shouted Mr. 
Greenhales, in a _ hollow, toothless 
voice, dancing with fury. “Hold your 
tongue! You shall suffer for this.” 

At last, from the incoherent shout- 
ings and reproaches in which the 
words “German,” “Spies,” “Herr 
Miiller,” were bandied back and forth, 
Mr. Miller and the Inspector from 
Lowestoft pieced together the story of 
how four patriots had been overcome 
by one foreman pantechnicon-man. 
The Inspector from Lowestoft turned 
to Mr. Miller. 

“As a matter of form, sir, and in the 
execution of my duty, I should be glad 
to know if it is true that your house is 
full of arms and ammunition?” he 
asked politely. 

“Of arms, certainly, Inspector, most 
certainly,” Mr. Miller replied. “I am 
supposed to have the finest collection 
of firearms in the country. Come and 
see them, or such as are unpacked.” 

And the Inspector from Lowestoft 
looked at Sergeant Wrannock, and the 
plain-clothes constables looked away 
from him, and Sir Charles and Mr. 
Greenhales looked lustfully round for 
Bindle; but Bindle was not to be seen. 
As the Inspector and Mr. Miller, with 
the foreman, entered the house, Sir 
Charies and Mr. Greenhales walked 
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down the drive as men stupefied, leav- 
ing the host of the “Dove and Easel” 
wheezing upon the gravel. Sergeant 
Wrannock watched the doorway 
through which his superior officer had 
disappeared as a man might look who 
had suddenly been petrified by a great 
horror, and the three plain-clothes men 
stood aside talking to Ginger, who was 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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relating to them some biographical par- 
ticulars of his hero-foreman. 

A little farther down the drive, edg- 
ing its way cautiously nearer, was the 
crowd. Ginger had deserted his post; 
for the first time in his life he was a 
man of importance, whose words were 
listened to with eagerness and respect. 

Herbert Ives. 





THACKERAY. 


By Pror. Gzoree SAINTSBURY. 


A day or two before I was asked to 
write this article, I happened to be 
reading a book (the subject does not 
matter) which was published in 1854. 
The lithograph-illustrated paper-boards 
in which, after a fashion of the time, 
it was bound, were somewhat dilapi- 
dated, and even more soiled, as was 
natural; but on the end-papers there 
was pasted, almost as fresh as if it 
had been printed yesterday, a pink ad- 
vertisement-slip informing the public 
that they could now buy “The Works 
of ENGLAND’S GREATEST LIVING 
NOVELIST” (the three first words in 
small, the last in large caps) for “a 
sum very often given merely to read 
them,” to wit eighteenpence a volume. 
The pecuniary estimate was somewhat 
excessive; for, so far as I remember, 
even seaside circulating libraries did 
not make you pay sixpence a volume 
for three-volume books, though they 
often, and wisely, did insist on a “de- 
posit.” But that is not the present 
point of interest, which concerns an- 
other estimate in another line of value. 
Who could—without absurdity even in 
the mouths of his own publishers— 
be called “England’s greatest living 
novelist” in the year 1854? 

It was, of course, a great period of 
novel-writing; it is probable that 


Prince Posterity will allow it to be the 
greatest ever known in England. 


Some of the lights of its galaxy-gallery 
had indeed not yet appeared, or were 
hardly settled in their place and mag- 
nitude by astronomers. Mr. George 
Meredith had produced nothing but 
verse. Charlotte Bronté’s brief life 
was all but over, and her too scanty 
work practically done, but she had not 
been registered in any part of public 
opinion as “greatest”’—if as “great.” 
George Eliot had not begun. Reade, 
and Kingsley, and Trollope had; so 
also had Mrs. Gaskell. But “West- 
ward Ho!” was only of this very year; 
“The Warden” of the next; and “It Is 
Never Too Late to Mend” of the year 
after that. There were only three 
writers of fiction who (without the 
aforesaid absurdity) could be de- 
scribed in the words quoted—Bulwer, 
Dickens, and Thackeray. The first, 
after writing novels in great numbers, 
and in considerable variety, for nearly 
thirty years, had just—with that cu- 
rious versatility of his which has not 
always been duly recognized—taken 
to a fresh style in “My Novel.” Dick- 
ens had just finished “Bleak House,” 
and was beginning to make his more 
critical admirers look rather uneasily 
at each other as to “Hard Times.” 
Thackeray, after an almost unexam- 
pled struggle of nearly twenty years, 
not mereiy with public coldness, but 
with certain strange hampers of tem- 
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perament and craftsmanship on his 
own part, had at last and for some 
seven years “got himself ready” and 
with the four great victories of ‘‘Van- 
ity Fair,” “Pendennis,” “Esmond,” and 
“The Newcomes” had conquered his 
place. 

Not, however, with our friend of the 
pink advertisement. He thought—not 
merely as it was his duty, being a 
puffmaker, to do, but in common with 
a very large number of the people of 
England itself—that Bulwer was the 
greatest living novelist. I say that 
a great number of people would have 
agreed with him, and I am by no 
means sure that it would not have been 
the greatest number. At any rate 
Bulwer would have had, so far as 
mere popularity went, only Dickens to 
contend with. If you weighed the 
votes, instead of counting them, 
Thackeray might have had more than 
a chance; but, on a general poll of the 
never-mind-how-many-millions mostly 
never-mind-what, he would certainly 
not have had the faintest. 

How far that chance would have 
been increased since must be a matter 
of individual and rather hazardous cal- 
culation. Bulwer, indeed, must have 
dropped pretty well out of the running 
for a long time. I fancy he had done 
so, despite the extraordinary clever- 
ness of his latest books, even before 
his own death. He never quite won 
the weight-carrying votes; and “A 
Strange Story” was about his last suc- 
eessful appeal to the numbers. Dick- 
ens, I suppose, has held his own pretty 
steadily, both as regards the quantity 
and the quality of the admiration and 
predilection bestowed upon him. It is 


less easy to trace the record of Thack- 
eray’s always lesser popularity. It 
has certainly not, as a whole, sunk; 
that fact may be said to be proved to 
demonstration by the issue, as copy- 
rights fell in, not merely of individual 
books, but of whole sets, containing a 
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great deal of work which never has 
been, and hardly ever can be, in any 
wide sense popular. But whether it 
has grown in due proportion to the in- 
crease of reading and of the book- 
trade, is a point on which I am very 
uncertain. Nor is it possible to be 
much more positive as to the position 
of what I have called the weight-carry- 
ing vote. It is still very considerable; 
the really competent critic, professional 
or umateur, who like Matthew Arnold 
“does not think Thackeray a great 
writer,” must be, as Matthew Arnold 
himself, by the usual irony of Fate, 
undoubtedly was, a slave of Caprice of 
one sort or another. But I rather 
doubt whether, if you could catch in a 
net the exceedingly undulating and 
diverse body of persons who intelli- 
gently like literature, and know some- 
thing about it, and could poll them, the 
voters for Thackeray would be quite 
so numerous in proportion as they 
would have been had a similar process 
been carried out, say, thirty years ago. 
At any rate, if there were a decrease 
it would not surprise me, for reasons 
which, except perhaps by some future 
glances, it would be impertinent to give 
in this place. 

I need, however, hardly say that this 
test of popularity (that is to say, of 
general vogue at any particular mo- 
ment) is, on any really critical esti- 
mate, merely curious and hardly in 
the least important. Nothing like suf- 
ficient time has passed for anything 
like a sufficient perspective to have 
been attained or established. Begin- 
nings of centuries have often had a 
quaint habit, like other children, of re- 
garding their immediate elders as re- 
moved from them by almost impassable 
gulfs. But the fact remains that every 
person who is still middle-aged, besides 
those who are no longer so, was an 
actual contemporary of Thackeray, and 
that while the general atmosphere, say 
of “My Novel” itself, has an indefin- 
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able but distinctly perceptible old- 
worldness about it, large passages of 
“The Newcomes” might, with the 
slightest change of mere “furniture” in 
slang, etec., have been written to-day. 
It must take another generation or two 
before men can—at least before most 
of them can—take even such a com- 
paratively achromatic estimate as they 
can take (and this is by no means 
quite “dry-lighted”) of Scott or Miss 
Austen, much less such a one as can 
be taken of Fielding; least of all such 
as can be taken of Milton or of 
Shakespeare. 

Nor will even Time himself always 
settle matters. Even now, it is not 
so very uncommon to hear the young 
ass strain his innocent lungs in braying 
against Scott, against Miss Austen, 
against Fielding, against Milton, 
against even Shakespeare; and it is 
said, possibly with truth, that the read- 
ing of all classics, old and new, is 
less than ever practised, either in the 
choked and piecemeal education of 
youth, or amid the idle racket of busi- 
ness and pleasure in later years. We 
see indeed continual returns of engoue- 
ment—of accidental or engineered fancy 
for this and that writer not of the 
present day. But they seldom last; 
and one does not even know that it is 
very desirable that they should. For 
all fashions are, as fashions, bad: 
though taken together, and as parts 
or symptoms of the endless revolu- 
tion of the unchanging human mind, 
they are’ almost always tolerable and 
sometimes relatively good. Besides, 
Thackeray, though he may be made the 
object of such engouement, is singu- 
larly ill suited for it. I have actually 
heard defenders of his use arguments 
which reminded me of that famous 
minister who asked, “D'ye think Powl 
knew Greek?” and I fancy the expres- 
sion on the countenances of the apostle 
and the novelist, if they heard the re- 
spective utterances, must have been 
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not dissimilar. No: for the majority, 
Thackeray never was a “greatest liv- 
ing novelist,” and, for the majority, he 
never will be a greatest dead one. I 
should even doubt whether he will ever 
seem one of the very greatest to any 
but a comparatively small minority. 
To that minority—which perhaps, 
despite its comparative smallness, has 
never been and never will be contemp- 
tible—he has always seemed and will 
always seem of the very greatest, and 
perhaps to some of its members the 
very greatest of all. But before com- 
ing to the reasons of their appreciation, 
it will be fair to give those of the com- 
moner depreciation. The extreme in- 
equalities of his production—the pain- 
ful wanderings in the wilderness be- 
fore the Promised Land was reached— 
have been admitted; and though in the 
novice-work there were almost every- 
where premonitions of the craftsmas- 
tery—though Canaan itself is always in 
sight from the upper places of the des- 
ert—you cannot expect the average 
reader to be content with, or even to 
perceive, this. But even the master- 
pieces themselves are not provided with 
many strictly popular qualities. A 
regular plot may seem to some of us a 
rather idle thing, within the reach of a 
pretty mean intellect, and hardly ca- 
pable of giving satisfaction, save of the 
most banal kind, to an accomplished 
taste. But there are of course others 
who attach the highest critical im- 
portance to it, and a much larger num- 
ber who, without any definitely critical 
views, think there ought to be some- 
thing of the kind. Thackeray neither 
would, nor, I think, could, give any- 
thing of the sort. Life very rarely, if 
ever, gives these regular plots; and 
Thackeray followed Life as the sun- 
flower follows the sun. As a matter of 
direct consequence, he would not or 
could not give very intricate plots, reg- 
ular or irregular, and though these are 
insucculent to not a few palates, and 
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positively disgusting to some, they are 
undoubtedly and largely popular. Af- 
ter “Vanity Fair,” except in “Esmond” 
he contented himself (at the bidding of 
Life again) with the most ordinary in- 
cident; he never attempted bizarre or 
ornate style, elaborate pictorial de- 
scriptions, insinuation or proclamation 
of problems, meddling with topics or 
fashions of the day, or any other tricks 
of what may be called the “‘fly-paper” 
kind. 

And if, in this way, many people did 
not find in him what they wanted, the 
same and many more also did find in 
him things they did not want 
and did not understand. The ab- 
stract critical objection to the para- 
bases, or addresses to the reader, has 
always seemed to me utterly unsound 
and not quite intelligible; but I am 
fully prepared to acknowledge that 
there is a large number of people, un- 
pretentious and uncritical, but not con- 
temptible, who are honestly bored, pro- 
voked, or otherwise made uncomfort- 
able by them. I never forget the per- 
fectly genuine remark (not to be 
brushed aside or sneered at) of such 
a person that “there is too much in 
Thackeray”—a remark which does not 
apply merely to these abused digres- 
sions. And the “too much” is not in 
quantity only. I should be prepared to 
admit that Thackeray is one of the 
most thoroughly undemocratic of writ- 
ers, for all his curious political affichage 
of democratic principles. Although 
not in the least posing as a superior 
person himself (he would probably 
have been found more forgivable, or at 
least have imposed more, if he had), 
he is perpetually pointing out to every 
one of the forty (or is it now fifty?) 
millions that he is mostly a fool, and 
if not exactly a rascal, a poor creature 
as well. Now this is perfectly true; 
but few there are who like to be told 
of it, not in the form of pulpit warning 
or pamphlet abuse—that is not much 
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minded—but by a cunning process of 
artistic and inevitable exhibition. He 
is always hitting people “‘on the angles 
of the moral oxygen”—angles which 
are as sensitive as funny-bones. He is, 
without being bookish, literary, and 
you must have something of letters 
yourself to understand him. He. does 
not, like some famous writers who 
have sometimes exchanged unpopular- 
ity for its opposite, flaunt “obscurity,” 
and so tickle the vanity of those who 
think they have cleared him up. And 
yet only an exceedingly superficial 
reader will find Thackeray superficial. 
Above all he is, beyond question or 
cavil, one of the greatest and, except 
Swift and Fielding, one of the most 
profuse users and masters of irony. 
And there is nothing more certain than 
that not merely the average woman, as 
is so often said, but, to almost as great 
an extent, the average man, regards 
irony with a feeling which is always 
one of suspicion and discomfort, not 
unfrequently rising to something that 
is positive fear and is very like hatred. 

All these be truths, and the Devil’s 
Advocate need not adopt his client’s fa- 
vorite weapon of not-truth in order 
even to add to them. But do they 
matter? Do they interfere with the 
canonization, now and for ever, of 
Thackeray as one of the very greatest 
of great English writers and (not to be 
unnecessarily contentious for the pres- 
ent) one of the very greatest of the far 
smaller body of great English novel- 
ists? Never, for a moment! On the 
head of “writing” in the strict sense, 
indeed, things have actually improved 
of late years, as they usually do. A 
settled estimate of an author in the 
widest sense may (it has been said) 
never be reached, and always takes a 
long time to reach. But it is curious 
how often styles, which have been de- 
nounced as bad by short-sighted or 
pedantic critics at first appearance, 
have righted themselves in the eyes of 
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succeeding generations. There is 
nothing which frightens critics more 
than novelty or unconventionality of 
style, but they soon get over it. The 
very censors, nowadays, who have al- 
lowed the parrot-cry of “Sentimental- 
ity” to take the place with them of the 
older parrot-cry of “Cynicism” are 
often good enough to acknowledge that 
Thackeray could write. But it would 
hardly be fulfilling the duty of this 
paper not to go on and inquire what 
he could write—what his contribution 
to English novel-writing and English 
literature is in substance as well as in 
form. 

Something has been said already as 
to what that contribution was not— 
always, to fairly logical minds, the 
readiest way to apprehension if not to 
comprehension of what it was. But it 
would be pusillanimous, and in fact 
absurd, to keep to negatives; and the 
positive has been already foreshadowed. 
His contribution was that of the nov- 
elist proper; that is to say, the depict- 
ing or re-«reating of Life by imag- 
inative presentment, but without the 
embellishments and the intoxication of 
poetry, or the factitious accessories of 
the drama, and with something less 
than the embellishments and accesso- 
ries of romance, though with some 
thing of these also. The art of novel- 
writing is not old—it is barely at the 
beginning of its third century, strictly 
speaking; and already there has fallen, 
between Thackeray and that one of 
his predecessors who was most like him 
in kind and degree of greatness—Field- 
ing—one of those curious veils which 
Time drops now and then, but at quite 
uncertain intervals, and through which 
we can only see darkly, and by a cer- 
tain effort and calculation. Of the 
great English dealers with Life through 
fiction who are this side that veil, 
Scott, though he is still on the right 
side of it to all but very poor and un- 
happy optics, seems to have been 
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partly entangled in its folds to some, 
and undoubtedly, pioneer as he was, 
and dealing as he did mainly with ro- 
mance itself and with past times, gives 
only partial play to the actually inti- 
mate knowledge of pure Life that he 
possessed. 

Miss Austen, almost as_ abso- 
lutely lifelike as Thackeray, has, 
we are told, her lifelikeness obscured 
by a partly obsolete style, and she cer- 
tainly limited and “miniatured” her 
presentments. Bulwer — our pink 
friend’s “greatest living novelist”—did 
know Life; but he chose to adulterate 
his knowledge to an intolerable degree 
with all sorts of conventions, tricks, 
fashions. Dickens knew it better—in 
flashes indeed perfectly; but he, again, 
chose to subordinate his knowledge, it- 
self very partial, to a perpetual glamour 
of comic or tragic fantasy—not real at 
all—as well as to worse things, such 
as political and social prejudice and 
crotchet, teasing mannerisms of style, 
hampering disqualifications of literary 
and other ignorance. 

Charles Reade, a genius certainly, 
never could get that genius into 
any organic condition, and latterly 
hampered it and choked it by 
flinging on and into it masses of super- 
fluous information. Charlotte Bronté, 
a genius likewise, had too short and 
cramped an existence, too narrow an 
experience, too little critical faculty, 
and perhaps a temper none too genial. 
George Eliot bound herself to the 
schools and the systems till she be 
came little more than a mere eyeless 
grinder at the mill with scientific 
slaves. And the late Mr. George Mere- 
dith, himself a novelist, be it remem- 
bered, of the ‘fifties, handed over in no 
dissimilar way his subtle and eccen- 


. tric but real life-knowledge as a fa- 


miliar spirit to jargon and play to 
coterie-galleries, and subtle cobweb- 
spinning to catch the flies of foolish 
cleverness. It would be absurd to say 
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with the poet that in this case as in 
another 
everywhere 
The Knights came foiled from the 
great quest, 

for all these and some others did great 
things and achieved great adventures. 
But none of them ever quite mastered 
the problem, the quest of the novelist 
proper—which is the presentation and 
criticism, without wandering from it 
or adding to it, of human Life and 
character by the way of fiction. 

Thackeray did. That he saw Life 
whole is not true. Who has, in the 
. words of the great Platonic conclusion, 
“except God’? Not Sophocles, cer- 
tainly; that, with all respect to Mr. 
Arnold, is absurd. Of even Shakes- 
peare, near as he has come to it, it is 
well to remember that Dryden (with 
that critical finger of his which was un- 
erring when he would let it be so) 
pointed Shakespeare out as “the most 
comprehensive soul.” His universal- 
ity is comparative, is indeed superla- 
tive; but it is not absolute. So, and 
much more so, there are parts of Life 
which Thackeray does not touch: large 
parts, some may say; most interesting 
parts, others; even the best parts, 
some. So be it; he was human. But 
the almost superhuman thing about 
him is that in nothing that he does 
touch—after he has attained his ma- 
jority at least—is he ever wnlifelike, 
as, from different reasons and in differ- 
ent manners, all the great rivals and 
contemporaries mentioned above are 
sometimes. No other writer with 
whom I am acquainted, save Shakes- 
peare himself, and no other novelist at 
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all, has this infallible and almost divine 
power of infusing life—life absolute 
and quintessential—into every human 
figure that he creates, or that he even 
touches for a momentary purpose. It 
is a power which seems specially to be- 
long to ironists—Lucian seems to me 
to have had more of it than any an- 
cient—yet there is always a danger of 
their misusing it, as Swift certainly did 
to some extent. But Thackeray did 
not. The two parrot-cries above re- 
ferred to—the old cry of “Cynic!” and 
the new one of “Sentimentalist!”—are 
actually testimonies to the fact: for 
those who utter them unconsciously 
say, “This cynicism, this sentimental- 
ism, touches us too much on the raw— 
is too true to life, and therefore too 
contrary to what we should like life to 
be.” 

Some people hold that the novel, 
having come late, will complete the old 
joke by going early—that it has not, 
like poetry and drama and romance, 
deep enough roots to last. I do not 
know; I am a critic, not a prophet. 
But, as a critic, I know that the great- 
est things and persons in literature 
hever die and are never excelled in 
themselves. And whether the novel 
goes or stays, I am pretty sure that 
Thackeray will never lose, with those 
who can see, his position (with only 
the limits noted above) as the Master 
of Life in the creation of novel-charac- 
ter. Periods which themselves allow 
the absolute to be obscured by the tem- 
porary Life may overlook or under- 
value him; but Time and Life and he 
will abide together. 
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It is counted by foreigners as a vir- 
tue to the credit of the people of Great 
Britain that, although they take their 
politics seriously, party differences are 
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not allowed to interfere with private 
friendships. Over and over again 
visitors of other nationalities have ex- 
pressed to me in the past their surprise 
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at. meeting leading statesmen of op- 
posing parties at the same London din- 
ner-parties; at the obvious friendship 
, existing between men, in the lobbies 
and smoking-rooms of the House of 
Commons, who have but recently taken 
_ Violently different sides in debates 
within the Chamber; at the curious and 
‘remarkable evidences of the esprit de 
corps which obtains among the rank 
and file of our representatives even 
though their political objectives may 
demand the maximum of reciprocal 
hostility during the actual hours of 
business. Such an apercu of our po- 
litical temperament has certainly been 
both merited and just during the past 
generation—a period which has seen 
the acerbities of party hostility sensi- 
bly diminished and the rigid formal- 
ities of party address almost univer- 
sally foregone. It is now quite usual 
for politesses, of quite other than a 
perfunctory character, to be exchanged 
between the two front benches both in 
the Commons and the Lords; the 
Leader of the Opposition may indulge 
without remark in praise of “the lucid 
and brilliant speech” of bis most for- 
midable antagonist: whilst the Prime 
Minister may return the compliment, 
and express his ful! appreciation of 
“the eminently fair and impartial sur- 
vey of the situation” just completed by 
the champion of those who are hourly 
anxious to sit upon the Government 
benches, without fear or reproach from 
his own side. I believe, however, that 
these friendly habifs of speech are of 
comparatively recent birth, and did not 
exist in the days of Mr. Disraeli, who 
once soundly rated a junior supporter 
for referring to a Liberal as “my hon- 
orable friend,” and who, when Prime 
Minister, never dined with a political 
opponent if he could possibly avoid it. 
Those were the strenuous days when 
parties were only two in number and 
they were sharply separated the one 
from the other; when political feeling 
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ran at fever heat through Senate and 
Salon alike; when the language of the 
hustings and the lampoons of the tav- 
ern were as highly flavored as the ale 
which accompanied them; when no one 
thought of referring to the serious tac- 
tics of party warfare merely as “play- 
ing the game.” 

Let me note, in passing, how keenly 
Dr. Creighton, the late Bishop of Lon- 
don, used to resent the use of this last 
phrase when applied to the real busi- 
nesses of life, and especially to poli- 
tics; for, although he admitted that in 
England adherence to the “rules of the 
game” was of the essence of our island 
character, and so gave the words a 
certain symbolic value when applied 
elsewhere, yet he shuddered at the pos- 
sible growth of a triviality of thought 
which, confusing the greater with the 
lesser issues of life, might endeavor to 
attach to all the graver adventures of 
national existence the importance, not 
so much of the rules, as of the spirit 
of a “game.” 

It seems to me that this attitude of 
outward carelessness for party ties and 
formalities is disappearing surely, if 
not swiftly, as must be the case when 
men are no longer occupied in debat- 
ing the details of minor measures, but 
are engaged in mortal combat for first 
principles, dear to one side or the 
other. We have seen something of this 
change in our social life of the past 
year or two: we have heard of inter- 
rupted friendships, and of society os- 
tracism; and I think that the bitter- 
ness of certain contests during the re- 
cent elections goes to prove that the 
electorate is once more ready to fight 
out its differences according to the 
sterner canons of the camp, rather than 
by the amateur regulations of the foot- 
ball field. 

But I admit that we have not yet 
gone so far in this direction that our 
party fights are already shorn of their 
gaiety (although our wall posters dur- 
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ing the elections of December last were 
deplorably free from humor), or that 
our rival demonstrations have become 
tame and colorless affairs. No; so 
long as canvassing is permitted to con- 
tinue, and “the voice” is still audible 
at our meetings, so long we may be 
certain of pleasant oases in the 
droughty wilderness of an election 
campaign. 

Being myself one of those who can- 
not count effective canvassing among 
his natural gifts, this duty is one that 
seldom falls upon my shoulders; but I 
envy the good canvasser his or her ex- 
periences, which seem only to increase 
in variety and entertainment as the 
contest proceeds. It is due to such in- 
valuable supporters that their labors 
should not go altogether unrecognized, 
nor the lighter incidents of their un- 
obtrusive vocation pass completely out 
of sight; wherefore I would respect- 
fully suggest to the literary editors of 
those weighty tomes known 2s Election 
Handbooks or Hints to Canvassers, that 
they should include in their forthcom- 
ing volumes a chapter dealing with the 
quaint experiences which have befallen 
their myrmidons in previous cam- 
paigns; such an addition would add 
not only to the sale of their literature, 
but also to the information of us all. 
Who, for instance, among the Union- 
ist party is not relieved to know that 
one of the towns comprised in the 
Ayr Burghs is irreclaimably Tory? 
This delectable spot appears to be as 
conservative in its Toryism as the rest 
of Scotland seems conservative in its 
Radicalism. This fact is stated on the 
authority of an experienced Liberal 
canvasser, whe toiled for days at the 
dreary work of conversion in the afore- 
said town, but without result. He will, 
I trust, allow me to reproduce this 
disappointing dialogue: 


Canvasser.—Surely you will give us 
your vote this time, sir? (he said to a 
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poor man standing at the corner of the 
street). : 

Voter.—Na, na: I'm voting Tory, as 
my faither and grandfaither did before 
me. 

Canvasser.—But surely you don't 
want your food taxed, and six hundred 
peers to dictate to forty millions of peo- 
ple? &c. 

Voter.—I dinna ken and I dinna care 
about thon; my faither and my grand- 
faither were Tories and I’m a Tory, 
too. 

Canvasser.—Well, I must say that is 
a most unintelligent answer. If your 
father and grandfather had been 
thieves, what would you have been? 

Voter (pensively).—If my faither had 
been a thief and my grandfaither had 
been a_ thief? (brightening) 
likely I'd have been a Liberal! 


This ancestor-worship flourishes no- 
where more than in North Britain, as 
the following story, which was going 
the round of the Edinburgh clubs, 
clearly proves. A certain school in- 
spector noticed that in one class-room a 
good many of the children were wear- 
ing party colors, and he thought he 
would question them on the point. 
“Why are you a Liberal?” said he to 
one boy. “Because my faither is a Lib- 
eral,” came the prompt reply. “And 
why are you a Tory?” to another. 
“My mither sweeps out the Conserva- 
tive Club,” was the answer unabashed. 

The use of colors to express a po- 
litical faith is very confusing; I know 
of several streets in England which di- 
vide constituencies where on one side 
of the street blue stands for Tory as, 
on the other side, it implies a Liberal. 
In these districts the resident does not 
use the word “color” to denote creed, 
for fear of misapprehension; a new 
comer, however, may do so at his own 
risk, like Mr. X., who was sent to can- 
vass one of those boundary lines. He 
rang the door-bell of a small house, and 
Was answered by a diminutive child. 
who said that her father was out. “And 
what ‘color’ is your father, my dear?” 
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After a short pause she replied, “Well, 
I think he used to be ginger, but he’s 
very bald now.” But children apart, 
it would be an excellent thing if a 
representative symposium could be con- 
vened to settle upon distinctive colors 
for the various political parties in the 
State, although I am convinced that 
no decision would be arrived at (or 
adhered to) without a great deal of 
heart-burning—so conservative is the 
country at large in certain respects. 
As it is, those who do a large amount 
of speaking during election time are 
under the constant danger of sailing 
under false colors. One passes from 
a platform where “true blue” is syn- 
onymous with a Unionist, only to find 
that rosette filched from us the follow- 
ing evening and a pink and white em- 
blem substituted for it; on the next 
night we are tricked out in scarlet, or 
it may be in purple and orange (‘Pur- 
ple for the King, Orange for the 
Faith”), or other delights. It ought 
not, however, to be difficult to ascertain 
which are the oldest or the most con- 
venient political colors, and to advise 
Liberals and Tories to wear them; 
leaving the later organizations, such as 
the Nationalist and Labor parties, to 
make a distinctive choice of uniform 
for those who serve in their ranks. 
But I must return to the canvasser 
for a moment, if only to recount the 
sad interview between a certain noble 
lady in the South of England and one 
of her tenants’ wives. Her ladyship 
was most anxious that Gaffer Hodge 
should vote for her son, but learned 
from his wife that he had already 
promised his vote to the opposition 
candidate—for a _ consideration. On 
hearing this the lady of the manor, 
scenting bribery within her gates, de- 
manded to know what form this cor- 
ruption had taken, but the faithful 
wife kept her secret well. Then, 
changing her tactics, some golden coins 
appeared in the canvasser’s palm: “I 
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will give you these,” said she, “if you 
will tell me what induced your hus- 
band to vote against my son.” The 
good dame took the money and re- 
plied, “J promised him a warm winter 
coat; and your ladyship’s kind present 
will more than pay for it.” 

I often wonder whether the ipter- 
vention of canvassers really makes 
much difference to the vote which a 
man intends to give; of course the 
minds of the undecided and perplexed 
are sometimes confirmed by a well- 
timed visit from an expert, but I doubt 
whether fixed intentions are often 
changed thereby. Certainly the re- 
solve of one Irish elector last winter 
remained adamant under the strain of 
severe trial. He had determined to 
vote for an O’Brienite against the Na- 
tionalist candidate, and every sort of 
pressure was put upon him to make 
him reconsider his decision. At last 
his wife, almost in tears, assured him 
on the morning of the poll that, if he 
carried out his intention, she had high 
ecclesiastical authority for warning 
him that he would be turned into a 
rat. The elector, not believing for a 
moment that the parish priest had been 
to canvass, nor that he had said any- 
thing so ridiculous, rejoined: “Ye may 
tell his Riverence that, whatever his 
spiritual power, he has no zoological 
influence over me”; then he left the 
house to record his vote. But he turned 
back, and called to his wife: “Biddy, 
ye’d better kill the cat . . . just in 
case.” 

It will be noticed that, in nearly 
every case where canvassers and elect- 
ors are engaged in controversy, the lat- 
ter generally come off best. It was there- 
fore, with a feeling of some satisfac- 
tion that I heard one candidate tell the 
story of a visit which he paid in order 
to solicit a vote. He had been warned 
on no account to see that elector’s wife, 
who was a regular Fury at election 
time, but to insist on an interview with 
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the man himself. So. duly cautioned, 
he proceeded to the house and knocked. 
Nobody answered; then he rang the 
bell, then shouted. At last a window 
on the first floor was flung open in a 
passion, and he beheld the half-dressed 
form of a dishevelled and gray-bearded 
female, who screamed at him, “Who 
the devil are you?’ Calmly he re- 
plied, “Madam, I am the barber; don’t 
you want me?”—and passed on. 

At the outset of this paper I wrote 
that I believed the election was, at any 
rate in certain parts of England, 
rather more bitterly contested than of 
yore. A good many meetings were 
broken up by rowdies, some were car- 
ried on under something like a state of 
siege from without, and others were 
enlivened by flights of sparrows, or a 
plague of rats, each bedizened with 
party colors, let loose within the 
schoolroom. Most candidates remain 
comparatively unmoved by such dem- 
onstrations as these, which seldom 
have any significance of personal hos- 
tility, and find their compensations 
elsewhere. One man told me that he 
was greatly heartened by a surprise 
ovation which he received on entering 
the principal street of the chief town 
in his constituency on the eve of the 
poll. He was late for a midday meet- 
ing, and was driving very fast in his 
motor car down the street. Suddenly he 
espied a funeral coming towards him, 
and therefore put on all his brakes, 
bringing the car to a sudden standstill. 
The cortége advanced, the hearse passed 
him, and the mourners on foot ap- 
proached. My friend was bare-headed, 
and easily recognizable; what was his 
surprise when one and all of them be- 
gan to wave and shout “Good old Z.; 
good luck to-morrow,” and proceeded 
on their way. Such is election fever 
at its height; it detaches men from 
every other preoccupation, as a certain 
postscript to a letter, written to a can- 
didate by a broken-hearted widower, 
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whose wife was to be buried on polling 
day, shows; it ran: “If you get in to- 
morrow, I shall be the happiest man in ° 
the three Kingdoms.” My sequence 
of thought will perhaps be obvious if 
I mention here, before passing on to 
the subject of meetings, the case of the 
gentleman at Exeter who was con- 
vinced that Mr. St. Maur would be re- 
turned to Parliament, giving as his 
reason for the faith that was in him 
the fact that he was an undertaker, 
and had buried fifteen more Conserva- 
tives than Liberals since the New 
Year. That was in a part of the coun- 
try where the dead do not attend the 
poll, as they have the inconvenient 
habit of doing (by proxy) in some con- 
stituencies within our knowiedge; but 
it was not very far from a certain 
registration court where a vote was 
disputed on account of the demise of 
an elector who, however, turned up to 
claim his privilege, mentioning inci- 
dentally that he was the corpse in 
question! The foregoing anecdotes 
show that there is a macabre side to 
electioneering, as well as a merry one, 
little as one might have been inclined 
to think so. 

The main source of entertainment 
during our political campaigns is still 
the public meeting, large or small, 
where the candidate has every opportu- 
nity of showing his mettle. If heisa 
man of capacity or experience, he is 
seldom silenced unless his audience is 
wholly hostile, which is rarely the case. 
The “voice” is generally to be heard; it 
may be a help or a _ hindrance, as 
chance dictates, but eloquence and rele- 
vant stories can generally command 
both attention and applause. Person- 
ally, I did not hear many good anec- 
dotes told in the course of the election 
speeches, but perhaps that was my mis- 
fortune. One of the best was @ propos 
to the speaker’s wish that Mr. As- 
quith would clear his party of the im- 
putation of being synonymous with the 
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Labor party and the Socialists; the ora- 
tor was “reminded” (this is the classic 
way of introducing an illustration) of 
Andrew Kirkaldy, the golfer of re- 
nown, who was asked in the luncheon 
interval between two important 
matches whether he would care to 
wash his hands. ‘Na, na,” he replied, 
according to the story, “that wad spoil 
ma grip.” But, before we pass to dia- 
logues with the “voice.” let us confer 
temporary immortality upon an episode 
connected with the name of Mr. F. E. 
Smith. It is reported that, at one 
meeting, he closed an eloquent speech 
with a peroration suggested by the sea- 
son of the year: “As I came to this 
great gathering I heard the church 
bells ringing, and they seemed to give 
me a message for you. ‘Ring out the 
old, ring in the new,’ ”—an apposite 
quotation which was cheered to the 
echo. So popular became the phrase 
that it was soon in everybody’s mouth, 
and passed into current use; but with 
a most unfortunate result for him who 
had first uttered it. A few nights af- 
terwards, in another northern constit- 
uency, a local politician closed his ob- 
servations to an election crowd with 
the words: “As I came to this great 
meeting, I heard bells ringing from 
the old church tower, &c.,”’ and the fa- 
mous phrase made its telling effect. 
The speaker concluded, and the meet- 
ing waited for the arrival of the ora- 
tor of the evening, Mr. F. E. Smith, 
the patentee of this piece of applied 
poetry. His speech was an uninter- 
rupted success until the very end, when 
the image of Lord Tennyson crossed his 
mind. “As I was driving into the 
town just now, your church bells 
pealed out, and seemed to give me——” 
The rest was drowned in delighted 
laughter and friendly cheers: “We've 
had that message once already to- 
night,” cried the voice above the din 
which prevented the repetition of the 
suggested meaning of the music. 


. Humors of English Elections. 


Finally, let me try to make good my 
theory that political gatherings without 
the “voice” would be drab affairs in- 
deed. Remember, the “voice” artist 
is not a heckler; his qualities are of 
quite a different order. The heckler 
appears at your meeting, primed to the 
larynx with puzzling questions, or with 
interruptions of a more or less brainy 
character. Such an one it was who 
goaded the G.O.M. to his famous re- 
tort, which was heavily criticized at 
the time. Said the heckler, at the end 
of his long catechism, “Am I to under- 
stand. . : “You ?—under- 
stand?” thundered Mr. Gladstone, as he 
sprang from his chair to the table, “I 
am responsible for the understanding 
that the Almighty has put into this 
skull of mine, but I am not responsible 
for the understanding that may be in 
that skull of yours.” It will be re- 
marked that the veteran Prime Minis- 
ter did not suffer hecklers gladly. But 
our friend “the voice” is a breezier 
feature altogether. What Redmond 
cadet and Mr. Macveagh supply to the 
House of Commons, the “voice” pur- 
veys to the public meeting; his is no 
sustained effort, it is “hit or miss” 
every time. If he hits, he is the pop- 
ular hero of an hour; if he misses, he 
becomes the village “butt” for a much 
longer period. 

The Constitutional question was per- 
haps his happiest hunting-ground in 
last December, though he occasionally 
met his match. To one peer, who was 
explaining somewhat sharply that he 
was taking part in this campaign be- 
cause he was “the lord of the manor,” 
the voice retorted “then you ought to 
have the manners of a lord.” And 
there was another peer, anxious to 
prove to his audience that he was de- 
scended from some civic dignitary who 
held office in the City of London cen- 
turies ago; he began, “You have all 
heard, I suppose, of Dick Whittington 
—thrice Lord Mayor of London (loud 
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cheers); well, I am not descended from 
him, but——”_ “From his eat,” piped 
out the voice at the back of the hall, 
and the ensuing tumult of laughter de- 
nied us the pleasure of learning what 
post his ancestor had occupied. Such 
are the victories of the “voice”; let me 
now instance one or two of its defeats. 
I heard of one charming young peer, 
just starting in public life north of the 
Tweed, who was being rather roughly 
handled at a meeting, until a voice 
yelled at him, ““Where did you get your 

title from?’ To which he quietly 
rejoined, “From the same place that 
you got your — — face; from my 
father,” and the meeting cheered this 
personal score, which immediately se- 
cured him a friendly hearing to the 
end of his speech. And another col- 
league of mine relates his perpetual 
gratitude for the help rendered by an 
unknown presence in the crowd; my 
friend was dilating upon the iniquities 
of the present Government in respect 
of their treatment of* the licensed 
victualler: 


“In life he is harassed by restrictions 
and duties; his trade is crippled, he is 
taxed almost out of existence; and 
when, finally, he dies—what do they 
do then?” 

“Bury the bloke,” cried the voice. 

“Right,” said the speaker; “that is 
the first and only time they treat him 
like other men.” 


Such are the vicissitudes, now of 
gaiety and now of humiliation, through 
which I suppose we al! pass on our pil- 
grimage to the House of Commons, if 
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we are fortunate at the polls; lueky 
enough, indeed, if we can appreciate 
the humors and discount the failures as 
they cross our path. Then follows the 
far easier task of thanking our sup- 
porters, and doing the best we can to 
bury the: hatchet with our enemies. 
“Now is the moment to be generous to 
those who have worked against us,” 
cried a victorious candidate in the mar- 
ket-place, after the declaration of his 
election result; and on the morrow he 
received a letter from a lady opponent 
who said that she had heard of his 
benevolent intentions, and invited him, 
therefore, to subscribe to her fund for 
a new set of false teeth! This was em- 
barrassing enough, but I declare I am 
almost more sorry for the new M.P. 
who was congratulated by a confiden- 
tial and enthusiastic worker in a very 
poor constituency, as follows: “We 
are so glad to have you for our mem- 
ber; it will all be so different now. 
Mr. X., your predecessor, was too much 
of a gentleman for us.” Poor man, he 
could only promise that he would never 
give his constituents reason to com- 
plain in that direction again. 

Here let us leave the candidates, con- 
querors and fallen, for the present, to 
enjoy the labors or the leisure which 
Fortune has dealt out to them. 
Enough has been said to show that the 
lighter side of an election campaign 
has not yet wholly disappeared from 
our ken; but I doubt whether it will 
stand the strain of two General Elec- 
tions every year. We must wait and 
see. 

Ian Malcolm. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE PLOUGH. 
Papgr Il1.—On Lewis CARROLL’s WORKS. 
By Viscount St. Cyrrzs. 


1. Which of the various pieces of 
good advice given her did Alice find 
it hardest to put into practice? An- 
swer: Always remember who you 
ere. 

2. Whose performance on what in- 
strument might have reminded 
whom of his happy youth? Answer: 
The lizard’s pencil. The Butcher. 

38. For how many haddocks’ eyes 
might the Aged Man have bought a 
remedy for one of his ailments? 
Answer: 216. 

4. How may the apple inside a 
dumpling be otherwise described? 
Answer: Pent in a wheaten cell. 

5. Give a short and unlikely query 
addressed to one who has been of- 
fered undesired refreshment. An- 
swer: Thirst quenched, I hope? 

6. Which prominent character re- 
sembles in disposition which of the 
parts of speech? Answer: The Queen 
of Hearts. Verbs. 

The Cornhill Magazine. 


7. Who moved even more delicately 

than the White Rabbit, and why? 
Answer: Porters, for their tread is 
velvet. 

8. In what respect did the Baker re- 
semble the Fat Boy in “Pickwick”? 
Answer: In inability to wink. 

9. Who, by what transposition of a 
popular maxim, might have consoled 
the cook for the gardener’s mistake? 
Answer: The Ghost. Onions are a 
weakness. 

10. What kind of an animal might 
Alice, who heard the Gnat talk long 
before she set eyes on it, have fairly 
imagined it to be? Answer: A man- 
like ape. 

11. Had the mouse possessed the tal- 
ent of a dramatist, what might it 
have made of the Norman Conquest? 
Answer: A whiz. 

12. Whose lung capacity was inferior 
to the Knight Mayor’s own? Answer: 
The author's own. 





LINES ON SEEING SOME CORONRTS DISPLAYED IN A 
PICCADILLY WINDOW. 


Ye radiant mysteries, that do engird 
The lordly crumpets of the Upper Ten, 
Ye that at last are openly preferred 
Before the awe-struck gaze of common men, 
That seldom greet the air 
Save in the hallowed precincts of Big Ben, 
Much have I longed to know ye as ye were, 
Nor dreamed to find ye so entrancing and so fair. 


For ye are ever awfully remote. 
Oft have I seen you on the bellying side 
Of some barouche, and, stooping, paused to gloat— 
Braving the flunkey’s supercilious pride— 
To stand, with low-doffed hat, 
To look my fill, yet not be satisfied; 


’Twas an abiding joy to gaze thereat, 
And yet, compared with this, how paltry and how flat 
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For ye are beautiful beyond all dream, 
And in detail admirably graced; 
Yon ermine, how it helps the general scheme; 
Those silvern orbs, how elegant in taste; 
Yon cap (if cap it be) 
Of ruddiest crimson, how extremely chaste; 
These with their golden circlet blend, ah me, 
To a harmonious whole I had not thought to see. 


And you, O peers, that from your chariot wheels 

Spatter my trouserings with London’s mire, 
Whose nose of purest aquiline reveals, 

For the low herd that write themselves Esquire, 

A bland and high disdain 

So great that some, with wormy souls afire 

(Being annoyed), have thrilled and thrilled again 
With thoughts it ill befits the meek to entertain. 


I, too, have murmured at you heretofore, 
But not so now; that you contemn the crowd 
Pains me, but it surprises me no more. 
He that has been so spaciously endowed 
Were but a blithering ass 
To ape humility and not be proud, 
Knowing how justly he must needs surpass 
All of us meaner flesh that are, at best, but grass. 


Nay, there is more. Time was, I would pretend 
To view you with a self-defensive scorn 

(Poor mockery!)—that, too, is at an end; 
To-day I feel strange itchings, newly-born, 

Myself to be a peer, 

If the good gods might so exalt my horn; 

Only to own these gauds of stately cheer, 

Even tho’ packed away, methinks were passing dear. 


Yet, no. God-gifted tho’ you be and blest, 
Let me retain my poor and meagre lot; 

*Tis true no glittering bauble gilds my crest, 
But you, that have the same, may wear it not. 

I, being low in style, 

Am well content with hats—the simple pot; 

But you, O lordings, truly it were vile 

To own a coronet and have to wear a tile. 


Dum-dum. 
Punch. 
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The English Offer and the German Answer. 


THE ENGLISH OFFER AND THE GERMAN ANSWER. 


In his important speech in the House 
of Commons on March 14th, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey won a Parliamentary vic- 
tory for the Government on the Navy 
Estimates. In two years of peace 
they have been raised by nine mil- 
lions, and practically the whole of the 
Government's supporters were alarmed 
and horrified on learning that nearly 
four millions more were to be added 
this year. It is the most serious ex- 
pansion of armaments that has ever 
occurred in time of peace, and the 
strange thing about it is that Ger- 
many’s additions in the same period 
have been comparatively small. Sir 
Edward Grey, however, argued—how 
different is office to opposition—that 
this increase of the estimates is not 
due to foreign policy; our foreign rela- 
tions are “not strained’; and he fur- 
ther mentioned that these additions 
are not to be regarded as provocative. 
He even asked the House of Commons 
to believe that, if our naval estimates 
had been reduced instead of being in- 
creased, it would have no sedative ef- 
fect upon the augmentation of naval 
expenditure by other Powers. Never- 
theless, he said that if foreign pro- 
grammes follow “their normal in- 
tended course,” the Government can 
pledge itself to a reduction in the 
naval estimates next year. As to the 
competition in naval armaments with 
Germany, he quoted some sentences 
from the German Chancellor, who had 
said last December: “We also meet 
England in the desire to avoid rivalry 
with regard to armaments. 

We have always advanced the entation 
that a frank and sincere interchange 
of views, followed by an understand- 
ing as to the economic and political in- 
terest of the two countries, offers the 
surest means of allaying all distrust.” 
Sir Edward Grey said he entirely re- 


ciprocated this attitude; and we 
gather that the long, the unnecessarily 
long and enormously costly diplomatic 
quarrel over the comparatively insig- 
nificant question of the Bagdad rail- 
way is now in the course of settle- 
ment. 

Ikut the remarkable and satisfactory 
feature cf the speech of our Foreign 
Secretary lay in his dawning con- 
sciousness of the paradox that, while 
the relations of the Great Powers ure 
rapidly improving, their armaments 
are rapidly increasing. The taxpay- 
ers are bled while the diplomatists em- 
brace. This, as he said, is a para- 
dox, and we must all agree with him 
further that the growth of civilization 
ought to have lessened and not in- 
creased the cost of naval and military 
preparations. True, the most highly 
civilized nations must protect them- 
selves by armaments against the less 
civilized; but then, as Sir Edward 
Grey said, the civilized nations are 
manifestly directing their armaments 
against one another. Unless, then, 
“the incongruity and mischief are 
brought home, not only to men’s heads 
generaliy, but to their feelings, so that 
they resent the inconsistency and real- 
ize the folly of it—if this tremendous 
expenditure on armaments goes on, it 
must in the long run break down civ- 
ilization.” We may translate our own 
ease thus into the concrete. If the 
recent additions, which have raised our 
naval estimates from 32 to 44 millions, 
had not been made, there need have 
been no increase in the death duties, 
and no super-tax, and no land-tax; or. 
again, the whole of the duties op tea, 
coffee, and cocoa might have been 
swept away and substantial reductions 
made in the income-tax; or, again, the 
money might have been used for de- 
stroying the slums in the towns of 
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* Great Britain and Ireland, and erect- 


ing model dwellings, or making play- 
grounds and open spaces. In a few 
years there would have been no slums 
left, and the physical strength and 
happiness of the whole population 
would have been marvellously im- 
proved. We mention these might- 
have-beens in order to remind the pub- 
lic that there is a national as well as 
a world purpose to be served, a patri- 
otic duty as well as a cosmopolitan in- 
terest. No doubt, as Sir Edward 
Grey hints, this increase of expendi- 
ture may go on for some time provided 
the additions fall directly upon the in- 
comes and estates of the rich instead 
of upon the food, clothing and com- 
forts of the poor. In fact, the pros- 
pect of a party revolt, or of a great 
Socialist upheaval, is much smaller in 
England under our system of taxation 
than in Continental countries. But 
be that as it may, we think our read- 
ers will agree with us that an increase 
of the income-tax on large incomes to 
say 5s in the £, which it has already 
reached in Japan, or another thumping 
addition to the death duties ought not 
to be contemplated with equanimity. 
Passing from the evil to the rem- 
edy, Sir Edward Grey neglected alto- 
gether the problems of greater econ- 
omy and more efficient control, and di- 
rected attention wholly to the larger 
possibility of an agreement with other 
nations, and especially with Germany. 
But agreement with Germany, he said, 
requires very careful handling; Ger- 
many would not stand the idea of a 
limit being imposed upon its naval ex- 
pansion. Hence he avoids “limita- 
tions of armaments,” and prefers to 
use the diplomatic expression, “‘a mu- 
tual reduction of expenditure.” But 
even after calling in the aid of that 
smooth phrase, Sir Edward Grey 
would have us remember “that in any 
possible naval agreement with Ger- 
many we have been given to under- 
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stand that the German Naval Law 
must in the long run be carried out”; 
and that, when completed, means a 
navy of 33 battleships. Nevertheless, 
he thought that an agreement might 
do something, and possibly even 
“within the limits of the German Na- 
val Law some retardation of expendi- 
ture might be effected.” We need 
not follow Sir Edward Grey from this 
pacific problem of Anglo-German ri- 
valry to the field of arbitration and to 
Anglo-American friendship, a scheme 
which is now being discussed in all 
parts of the world. For we have now 
before us the answer of Germany, first 
that of the Imperial Chancellor, Herr 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, and secondly 
that of the Reichstag. 

The Imperial Chancellor is, of 
course, the chief officer of the Kaiser, 
and the head of the executive. He is 
not, like our Prime Minister, the lead- 
ing representative of the majority in 
the House of Commons and the presi- 
dent of its governing committee, the 
Cabinet. Nevertheless, the Imperial 
Chancellor has to govern with the help 
of the Reichstag, and the speech which 
he delivered on March 30th to the 
Reichstag was in answer to a motion 
of the Socialist party in favor of re- 
ducing armaments. He began by 
discoursing upon the philosophy of 
war, remarking that wars spring now- 
adays only from antagonisms that are 
rooted in popular sentiment. This 
sentiment, he admitted, is very sus- 
ceptible to influences, and it is very de- 
sirable that a counterpoise to the irre- 
sponsible agitation of the yellow Press 
should be created by international ef- 
fort. Meanwhile, he poured cold wa- 
ter upon indefinite and hazy proposals 
for disarmament, and declined either to 
approve any scheme or to circulate any 
scheme. England, he said, “is con- 
vinced, and has repeatedly declared, 
that, notwithstanding her wishes for a 
limitation of armaments and for a 
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composition of disputes by arbitral 
procedure, her fleet must be in all cir- 
cumstances a match for or superior to 
any possible combination in the world. 
To aim at this state of things is Eng- 
land’s perfect right. In taking the at- 
titude we do about the disarmament 
question, I should be the last even in 
any sort of way to call this right in 
question. But it is quite a different 
matter to make such a claim the ba- 
sis of an agreement which, by peace- 
ful assent is to be accepted by the 
other Powers.” He then went on to 
argue that it is hopeless to expect a 
Congress of Powers to agree upon a 
proportional plan for the reduction of 
armies or navies. He referred, for 
instance, to Napoleon’s attempt to 
limit the Prussian army to 42,000 men 
(an act not of mutual consent but of 
one-sided compulsion), and omitted the 
fact that for many years, when Eng- 
land and France were chief rivals at 
sea, there was a more or less friendly 
understanding that neither party would 
try to upset the ratio of naval expendi- 
ture. We venture to observe that the 
. German Chancellor has done himself a 
great deal of harm by misrepresenting 
the aims of England, and by exagger- 
ating the difficulties of an international 
agreement. In the first place, our 
Government does not maintain that its 
Fleet must in all circumstances be a 
match for any “possible” combination 
of Powers; the word used has been 
“probable,” which makes a very great 
difference; and the expression has been 
further limited by the exclusion of 
the United States. That the British 
Navy should be strong enough to de- 
fend our islands from the attack of 
any probable Continental combination 
is surely a proposition which a reason- 
able statesman on the Continent might 
be willing to admit as part of a gen- 
eral understanding for the relief of 
taxpayers and the promotion of civili- 
zation. 
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Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg was al- 
most as unfriendly to the idea of ex- 
cluding war by arbitration as to pro- 
posals for limiting armaments by 
agreement, arguing that when vital 
antagonisms arise any arbitration 
treaty would “burn like tinder.” The 
condition of peaceableness, he said, is 
strength; the weak are the prey of the 
strong; a people that will not spend 
freely on its armaments will sink, and 
a stronger will take its place; “we 
Germans in our exposed position are 
especially bound to look this rough 
reality frankly in the face.” To put 
it quite frankly, there is an undis- 
guised brutality of tone in this whole 
utterance, which has given civilized 
nations throughout the world. a very 
unpleasant idea of Prussian sentiment 
and Prussian civilization. Neverthe- 
less, it is worth observing that dur- 
ing the last two or three years the 
German Government has not been 
forcing the pace. The great expan- 
sion of naval expenditure has been 
British, and it might fairly be asked 
whether fair speeches and evil practice 
are really so much worse than fair 
practice and evil speeches? Moreover, 
there was one practical paragraph in 
the Chancellor’s speech in which he ac- 
cepted the idea that England and Ger- 
many, by an exchange of information, 
should “give security against sur- 
prises, and strengthen in both coun- 
tries the conviction that neither desires 
secretly to over-trump the other.” He 
hoped that by means of this agreement 
“the expected calming of public opin- 
ion in England would set in.” But we 
are delighted to find that the general 
tone of the Imperial Chancellor’s 
speech and the idolatry of brute force 
have not been endorsed by the Reich- 
stag; for on the day following Herr 
von Bethmann-Hollweg’s speech the 
Reichstag adopted the two resolutions 
of the Volks-Partei, the first calling 
upon the Government to co-operate in 
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the reduction of armaments, and the 
second advocating a more general re- 
course to arbitration. By the first of 
these resolutions the Reichstag asked 
the German Chancellor “to declare his 
readiness and willingness to enter into 
joint negotiations with other great 
Powers as soon as proposals for the 
simultaneous and proportionate reduc- 
tion of expenditure on armaments are 
made by one great Power.” Thus the 
Reichstag has condemned the whole ar- 
gument of the head of the Govern- 


ment, and even in » country like Ger- 
The Economist. 
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many, which is still far from enjoying 
Parliamentary self-government, this 
action is highly significant and im- 
portant. It will make the German 
Chancellor increasingly anxious to en- 
ter into some practical arrangement 
for the reduction of naval expenditure, 
and, indeed, the strength of German 
public opinion is proved not only by 
these votes, but by the furious dia- 
tribes of the newspaper which the 
Krupp firm runs against everybody in 
its own interests. 





ANTARCTIC COMPETITION. 


The mails that will come in from 
New Zealand a few weeks hence will 
probably bring us some further partic- 
ulars concerning the doings of Captain 
Scott and the subordinate members of 
his antarctic expedition, to fill in the 
blanks which exist in the cabled mes- 
sages received a few days since. In 
the meantime this news, the first we 
have had since the Terra Nova de- 
parted from Lyttelton at the end of 
last November, is satisfactory so far 
as it goes. There appears to have 
been a rough season down in the far 
south, the ship has been knocked about, 
two ponies and a dog have been 
washed away, a motor-sledge has 
fallen through a hole in the ice, but no 
human lives have been lost, and so 
far Captain Scott has carried out his 
intentions according. to programme. 
There appears to be some slight mis- 
apprehension about these intentions, 
and in some quarters a wrong construc- 
tion has been placed upon some parts 
of Captain Scott’s brief, cabled state- 
ment of what he is doing, and the 
other message about what was done 
when the Terra Nora left him after his 
own party, the main body, had been 
landed near the old base in McMurdo 


Sound. The commander mentions 
that the ship was going east “to put 
a small party ashore on King Bdward 
VII Land for exploration purposes.” 
Lieutenant Pennell, who was in charge 
of the Terra Nova after Captain Scott 
had quitted her, took the ship along 
in that direction, and, near to the 
place where it was intended to land the 
party, discovered the mysterious Nor- 
wegian Amundsen expedition, which is 
clearly out for strong adventure. In 
comments that he has made upon the 
despatches received Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton professes to be in some state of 
doubt, from the wording of the cable- 
grams, whether a British party was 
landed in this quarter or not; but if he 
is familiar with Captain Scott’s plans 
he should not be so doubtful. 

Again, the inference lately drawn by 
a leading newspaper that the party, 
landed here on King Edward VII Land 
some four hundred miles to the east of 
McMurdo Sound, is intended to make a 
journey southwards as far as it can 
get and to the pole itself if possible, 
is not at all in accordance with what 
the present writer, who has enjoyed 
the confidence of the commander, 
knows of the plans of the expedition, 
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and as many others know also. It 
was Captain Scott's settled intention 
before leaving England to send a party 
of six under Lieutenant Campbell to 
King Edward VII Land simply in or- 
der to make a thorough exploration of 
that region and nothing more. In 
the cablegrams the number of men 
taken for this eastern expedition is not 
stated, nor is the name of the officer in 
charge; but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that Captain Scott is simply ad- 
hering to his original scheme, and it is 
altogether wrong to assume that this 
small party is being set to push for- 
ward to the pole as a kind of second 
string. Neither its number nor its 
equipment would justify any such ob- 
ject. It may be taken as certain that 
all the attempts made by this expedi- 
tion to reach the pole will be led by 
the commander as long as he is alive 
and well. As to the Amundsen ex- 
pedition, which is now evidently in 
close proximity to the British eastern 
party, it may accomplish some won- 
derful feat, and it apparently possesses 
more than three times the number of 
dogs that Captain Scott has with him; 
but it is very thin in men for a journey 
to the pole, especially if a new and un- 
tried route is to be tackled as is partly 
suggested by the landing-place. This 
latter may be merely a ruse, and Cap- 
tain Amundsen may simply have gone 
east in order to be out of sight of the 
Terra Nova, intending on landing and 
pushing south to work his way west 
and get on the known route as previ- 
ously followed by Captain Scott and 
Sir Ernest Shackleton. This would 
hardly be in accordance with the eti- 
quette of antarctic exploration; but 


Captain Amundsen may not concern 
himself much about this etiquette. 
When he left Norway it was under- 
stood that he was making not for the 
south pole but the north, and that 
it was his intention to proceed by way 
of Cape Horn and the Behring Straits 
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to a point of attack on the central are- 
tic region from that quarter. When 
he reached Madeira, however, on his 
preliminary southward voyage, he an- 
nounced that he had changed his plans 
and would make the south pole his ob- 
jective instead of the other one, and 
that was the last that was heard of 
him until the Terra Nova found him 
snugly ensconced in the Bay of 
Whales. Whatever he may accom- 
plish, his presence there certainly adds 
somewhat to the interest of the sit- 
uation, though in all the circumstances 
it is difficult to regard him as a seri- 
ous rival to Captain Scott for the 
highest honors of antarctic explora- 
tion. The commander of the British 
expedition is in a supremely deter- 
mined mood, and all the knowledge 
we have serves to convince us that 
he is working on the right and the best 
lines, while his equipment is superior 
to anything that has ever been taken 
to the south before. When he re- 
turns from his two months’ journey 
south, a journey which is in the nature 
of a trial spin—and he should be re- 
turning about the present time—he will 
learn all about Captain Amundsen and 
his party in the east, for the Terra 
Nova when she returned westwards 
called in at McMurdo Sound and 
would leave a full statement. 
Amundsen can get no start of the 
British, for no land expedition could 
set off for the pole in February, and 
it must not be imagined from Captain 
Scott’s brief statement of his intended 
sledge journey southwards towards 
the end of January that he might on 
that occasion attempt to reach the 
pole. He had no such intention and 
could not have, for the season was too 
far advanced. The time for starting 
on the main journey is October, and 
it will be next October that Captain 
Scott will proceed on his great quest 
with, as he explained to me, about 
twenty men, three teams of dogs, sev- 
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eral ponies, a motor, and three sledges. 
The party will gradually be reduced as 
the distance from the base increases, 
the men in the best physical condition 
being retained, and if all goes well, 
the final “dash” over the last hundred 
miles or so will probably be limited 
to about four men. The route and all 
its difficulties, except for this last hun- 
dred miles, are well known. Captain 
Scott on his former expedition with 
the Discovery first laid the foundations 
of it; Sir Ernest Shackleton extended 
it. Possibly Captain Scott may bear 
a little to the east of Sir Ernest’s ex- 
tension, and in this way he would have 
a line all his own from the base to the 
pole if he is fortunate enough to reach 
it. That, however, is a small point 
upon which no decision can be arrived 
at until the circumstances are consid- 
ered on the spot. Whatever happens 
the commander hopes to reach the pole 
by Christmas. He will need to be back 
at his base by April when the 
winter begins. If this attempt 
should fail he will lie up in 
his winter quarters at McMurdo 
Sound until the next October and then 
make another effort. This is exactly 
how things stand in the antarctic at 
the present time. Nothing of the 
highest importance can be attempted 
for another six months, and apparently 
before that period elapses there will 
be a Japanese expedition in the same 
quarter ready to penetrate polewards 
—a very poorly equipped expedition, it 
is said. 

Some idea of the spirit animating 
the British expedition may be gathered 
from a few sentences included in a 
private letter which the writer re- 
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ceived from Captain Scott just before 
his ship left New Zealand for the 
south. “The expedition flourishes,” he 
said. “All preparations have worked 
out with extraordinary accuracy. We 


have re-examined, re-counted, re-sorted, 


re-stowed everything during our stay 


here, and have found all in good order. 


More satisfactory still is the spirit of 
enthusiasm which exists among the 
members of the expedition. I bave 
never seen it equalled. We ought to 
do good work with such material, and 
we.start with high hopes.” From 
what I know of the writer of that let- 
ter and the conversations I have had 
with him, I think that if aviation had 
attained anything like its present 
standard of reliability at the time he 
left England last summer he would 
have included an aeroplane among his 
equipment, and made use of it if neces- 
sary. Isay “necessary” because I be- 
lieve he would prefer, if possible, to 
reach the pole by what we may call 
traditional methods, encountering and 
overcoming difficulties in the same 
way that the great explorers have al- 
ways done. That aviation will come 
into the question if the present expe- 
ditions should unhappily fail, there can 
be little doubt. I know that Captain 
Scott did give serious consideration to 
the matter, and when he was at Bris- 
tol about a year since a free gift of a 
monoplane or biplane was offered him 
by a firm of manufacturers, but after 
some hesitation he declined it, properly 
regarding the science of aerial naviga- 
tion at that time as being in an alto- 
gether too elementary state to justify 
him in any experiments in the antarc- 
tic. 


H. L. 
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The $50,000 which was paid for a 
copy of the Gutenberg Bible at the 
recent sale in New York of the books 
collected by the late Mr. R. M. Hoe, 
makes a new high-water mark in book 
collecting. No such price was ever 
paid before for a single volume. Only 
seven copies of this Bible are known 
to be in existence. The last time one 
was sold, it brought $20,000. 


George Cary Eggleston’s “What 
Happened at Quasi,” which was no- 
ticed in this department two weeks 
ago, derives a melancholy interest from 
the fact that it was the author’s last 
work, and consciously so, although con- 
veying in its happy tone no suggestion 
of the circumstances under which it 
was written. Believing that he should 
not recover, Mr. Eggleston in a note 
dictated to his son, pathetically urged 
his publishers to hasten an advance 


copy that he might see the makeup of 


the book before he died. The fact 
that the dedicatory page was to bear 
a sketch of his little grandson added 
to his interest. It is pleasant to know 
that Mr. Eggleston received complete 
copies of the book while he was able 
to examine them critically, although 
his death occurred before the book 
reached the boy-public to which it was 
addressed. 


Henry Holt & Co. announce the pub- 
lication of a new and important li- 
brary of low-priced books, written with 
a common purpose of imparting in- 
formation to the general reader, but 
covering a wide range of subjects. 
The series will be known as the Home 
University Library of Modern Knowl- 
edge,—a title which well describes the 
books projected. The books will be 
written by specialists, but they are not 
meant for the reading of specialists 
but of laymen. They will appear in 
quarterly battalions of ten volumes, 


until at least one hundred volumes 
have been issued. The first ten vol- 
umes, promised for this month, include 
The French Revolution by Hilaire Bel- 
loc; The Irish Nationality by Mrs. J. 
R. Green; Shakespeare by John Mase- 
field; A History of War and Peace by 
G. H. Perris; The Socialist Movement 
by J. Ramsay MacDonald, chairman of 
the British Labor Party; The Stock 
Exchange by F. W. Hirst, editor of the 
London Economist; Modern Biography 
by Dr. Marion Newnegin; Polar Ex- 
ploration by Dr. W. S. Bruce, leader of 
the “Scotia” expedition; Parliament 
by Sir Courtenay P. Ilbert, clerk of the 
House of Commons; and The Evolution 
of Plants by Dr. D. H. Scott, late 
“keeper” at Kew Gardens. This enu- 
meration will serve to indicate the 
scope of the series. 


It is perhaps one indication of a re- 
vived interest in Ireland, historically as 
well as politically, that several volumes 
on Irish history are to be published 
this season. One of the most im- 
portant is Dr. Robert Murray’s ‘‘Rev- 
olutionary Ireland and its Settlement,” 
a work based on a fresh examination 
of the documents and bringing further 
light to bear upon the controversies of 
the time. It will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan this month. Mr. 
Joseph R. Fisher’s “The End of the 
Irish Parliament,” which is announced 
by Mr. Arnold, covers the thirty years 
preceding the Union, and examines the 
causes that produced the Irish Rebel- 
lion, as well as the motives that led 
Pitt to abolish the Irish Parliament, 
and the means by which his policy was 
carried out. From the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press we are to have “Ireland un- 
der the Normans, 1169-1216,” by Mr. G. 
H. Orpen, and Mr. Elliot Stock has in 
the press the sixth volume of Mr. P. H. 
Hore’s “History of Wexford.” 





